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KEYS TO THE UNDERSTANDING OF INDIAN AND CHINESE 
PAINTING: THE “SIX LIMBS” OF YASODHARA AND 
THE “SIX PRINCIPLES” OF HSIEH HO 


CLAY LANCASTER 


Our approach to Eastern Painting is as varied as the number of persons ap- 
proaching it. One individual will be intrigued by the depiction of a multilimbed, 
polycephalic, tantric deity, another disgusted, a third amused, a fourth un- 
impressed, and the fifth genuinely interested and desirous of learning more 
about it. Another group encounters a Sung panoramic landscape: the first en- 
joys its references to trees and rocks, a second perceives its spatial implications, 
the next likes its tonal design, the soft washes of misty hills contrasted with sharp, 
calligraphic trees in the foreground, a fourth puzzles over its affinity to nine- 
teenth-century French impressionism, and a fifth senses the deeper meaning of 
its contents. Though Western reactions vary, there has been uniform hesitancy 
in dipping into the treasury of Eastern painting, due to an awareness of the in- 
tricacies of subjects and symbols found in the works, the complexities of social 
and historical events that form their background, difficulties with pronunciation 
and spelling of Oriental names, and a general belief that there is a lack of avail- 
able information that could equip one to feel intellectually at home in the field 
without an unduly lengthy period of intensive study. The first of these argu- 
ments must be admitted as valid; but nowhere is there to be found a more con- 
cise summation of the principles of art than in the two cultural fountainheads 
of Eastern painting—India and China—specifically, in the “Six Limbs” of 
Yasodhara and the “Six Principles” of Hsieh Ho, two short formulae of a few 
more than a dozen words each. Besides their brevity, the Six Limbs and Six 
Principles possess the virtue of authenticity. They are not the inventions of 
modern art historians, but were composed centuries ago by native scholars wholly 
familiar with the thought behind the practice of painting in their respective 
lands; and both sets of six points have been subscribed to by succeeding genera- 
tions of artists and critics, thus weathering the tests of application and time. 

The Indian theory of art as a whole is not easy to grasp, unless one has a 
knowledge of the philosophical-religious system of Hinduism of which it is a 
part, and the acceptance of which is requisite to a full appreciation of Indian 
ideas on art. The student will find himself become involved in a galaxy of San- 
skrit terms having fine shadings of meaning that must be explained rather than 
translated. These concepts have been ably presented in English by such notable 
scholars as Ananda Coomaraswamy, and others; and the reader is referred to 
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their writings for edification.' Only a portion of the numerous facets of the 
broad Indian viewpoint dealing with art will be brought into our discussion, 
these being the ones having a direct bearing upon our immediate subject. It 
must not be imagined that so vast a body of ideas can be condensed into a half- 
dozen words or phrases without considerable loss of subtle thinking; and yet one 
will find in the Six Limbs a good indication of the temper of the total system. 

Painting in India has been practiced since very ancient times; mural paintings 
are described in the Ramayana, and royal picture galleries mentioned in early 
Buddhist literature. The oldest known historical account of the art states that 
there was a decline in painting during the third century A. D.; but a renaissance 
occurred during the fifth and sixth centuries in middle India (Magadha), fol- 
lowed by a similar resurgence in the west (Rajputana) and east (Bengal), and 
a few centuries later in the north (KaSmir, Nepal) and in southern India.? The 
widespread popularity of art is attested to in the contemporary Bhipdla Man- 
dana’; and it was during this post-Gupta period that the Indian ideas on art 
began to be systematized. As mentioned before, the amount of material on this 
subject is staggering.‘ Well into the period of renewed interest in painting, a 
twelfth-century writer by the name of Yasodhara recorded a Sanskrit couplet 
describing the six component parts, or limbs, of painting. The work in which the 


11. Mulk Raj Anand, The Hindu View of Art, (London, 1933), Part II, ‘‘The Aesthetic 
Hypothesis,’’ pp. /145/-165. 
2. Ananda Kentish Coomaraswamy, The Dance of Siva, (New York, 1918), pp. 30-45. 
3. Coomaraswamy, Pour Comprendre l’Art Hindou, (Paris, 1926), Chapter XI, ‘‘L’Es- 
thétique,”’ pp. 75-84. 
4. Coomaraswamy, The Transformation of Nature in Art, (Cambridge, 1934), pp. 46-57. 
. Coomaraswamy, The Christian and Oriental or True Philosophy of Art, (Newport, 
1935). 
. Phanindra Nath Bose, Principles of Indian Silpasdstra with the Text of the Mayasas- 
tra, (Lahore, 1926), pp. /1/-33. 
7. B.M. Barua, ‘‘Ancient Indian Theories of Art,’”’ J. I.S.O. A. (Journal of the Indian 
Society of Oriental Art, Vol. I, no. 2, December 1933, pp. /81/-84. 
8. Durgidatta Tripathi, ‘“The 32 Sciences and the 64 Arts,” J. I.S. O. A., Vol. XI, 
1943, pp. /40/-64. 

2 According to a chapter on painting in the History of Indian Buddhism by the Tibetan 
Tara-natha, dating from 1608. 

3 Which relates that each town has in the center a citra $dla or art gallery built in temple 
style, and that the court also has such a gallery where the king retires to engage in painting 
according to his skill and according to the canons. V. Raghavan, ‘“Two Chapters on Paint- 
ing in the Narada Silpa Sastra,”’ J. I. S$. O. A., Vol. III, 1935, p. 17. 

4 A goodly portion of the texts deal with the several branches of art, not painting alone. 
Prasanna Kumar Acharya, in the preface to Architecture of Manasaéra (Oxford University 
Press, 1933), says that there are about 300 texts and lists about 160 in his 1927 volume, 
Dictionary of Hindu Architecture. A selection of translations of Sanskrit texts on painting 
into Western languages includes: 

1. Mayaésdstra (tr. Phanindra Nath Bose, op. cit.). 

2. Visnudharmottaram (tr. Stella Kramrisch, Calcutta Review, February 1924—chapter on 
citra-sitra /treatise on painting/). 

3. Silparatnam (T. Ganapati Sastri, ed.—last chapter on citra-laksanam). 

4. Narada Silpa Sastra (V. Raghavan, op. cit.,J.1.S.0.A., Vol. ITI, June, 1935, pp. /15/-32. 

5. Citra-laksanam (tr. into German by Berthold Laufer, Leipzig, 1911—in Tibetan). 

6. ‘‘A Hindu Text on Painting”, Journal Bihar and Orissa Society, Vol. IX, 1923. 
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couplet is inserted is a commentary on the second-century Vdtsdyana Kamasutra. 
The Kamasitra did not make any mention of the Six Limbs, but we can accept 
as fact the assumption that they were not original with the twelfth-century 
commentator. The general consensus among informed thinkers is that they were 
formulated about mid-way between the two dates, that is, about the sixth or 
seventh century. 

The Indian sdstra appears in Book I, Chapter III, of the commentary, and is 
given below transliterated and with modern punctuation: 


ripa-bhedah, pramanani, bhava, lavanya-yojanam, 
sddrsyam, varnikd-bhanga, iti citram sadangakam. 


A quick translation into English runs: “Differentiation of types [variety], canons 
of proportion, embodiment of sentiment [,] and charm, correspondence of formal 
and pictorial elements, preparation (lit. ‘breaking,’ ‘analysis’) of pigments, these 
are the six limbs of painting.”® Let us make a more careful investigation of the 
literal meaning of the couplet: 

1. ripa bhedah—riipa means “form,” the thing we see, we touch, or run into 
in the dark. It has shape, color, texture. bheda means “difference”; it is akin to 
the verb bhid, “to cleve” or “split,” to differentiate. The combined meaning is 
the distinction of one thing from another. By extension, the first limb may mean 
variety in the broad sense. 

2. pramdndni—praména is ‘‘measure,” “norm,” something by which to judge 
(pramé, “‘judgement”). It is the distance and scale of objects, the distribution 
and correct structural relationship of parts within a figure. pramdndni means 
‘‘measurement.” Implied is the function of the pramditri chaitanya, ‘measuring 
faculty,” within us which determines the proper estimate of proportion. In 
Indian art the matter of proportion is an elaborate science involving intricate 
mathematical relationships.® 

3. bhava—“‘becoming” implies “idea, sentiment, emotion, intention, nature of 
a thing.’” It is our reaction to the inner significance or the outer appearance 
of things abstract or ideal. In art it may be said to be the action of the creative 
artist’s feelings which are in operation while he is working. bhava (“‘sentiment’’) 
is incited by byanga (‘‘suggestion’”’) or the true significance of the object. A 
picture must carry byanga or else it is not worthy of being called a work of art. 
ripa (“form’’) without byanga inducing bhava is prosaic, meaningless. ripa and 
pramana (‘“‘measure’’) by themselves create a sort of lifeless ideal; bhava affords 
it breath. 

4. lavanya-yojanam—lavanya, perhaps once related to the word lavana (“salt”), 


5 From Coomaraswamy’s The Transformation of Nature in Art, pp. 181-182. The Six 
Limbs also are discussed in: Bose, op. cit., pp. 84-85; Rabindra Nath Tagore, ‘“The Creative 
Ideal,’? Rupam, No. 9, January 1922, pp. 5-6; and Abanindranath Tagore, Sadavga or the 
Siz Limbs of Painting, Calcutta /1921/, including three articles on the same subject pub- 
lished in the May and July 1914 and October 1915 issues of the Modern Review. 

¢P. C. Bagchi, ‘‘On the Canons of Image-Making; Pingalamata, Chapter IV,’’ J. 1. 8. 
O. A., Vol. VII, 1939, pp. /83/-88. A more complete account is to be found in chapters 
LI-LXV of Acharya, Architecture of Manasdara. 

7A. Tagore, Sadaviga, p. 7. 
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carries the meaning of “grace’’; it is the seasoning. yojanam denotes “infusion.” 
lévanya is a less obtrusive entity than bhava (‘‘sentiment’’); it tends to restrain 
bhava and to soften the harshness of pramdna (“‘measure’’), thus preserving the 
true spirit of art which might be reduced to the extremes of emotional chaos or 
deadly calculations without it. The infusion of grace or charm renders the paint- 
ing artistic. It is the realization of beauty.® 

5. sadrsyam—translated “similitude,” is fidelity of representation in paint- 
ing, the correspondence between formal and pictorial elements. The concept 
of resemblance is more literal in traditional Western art than in Eastern, which 
is primarily symbolic. The generalization applies here: the Indian painter in 
making his figure lotus-eyed, with brows like a bow, the face the shape of a cordate 
leaf, the breasts like golden cups is applying sadysyam in his own terms. 

6. varnikd-bhaviga—varna denotes “color” (it is the Sanskrit word for caste). 
bhafiga means “breaking” (it is used for the threefold bend of the body in the 
classical pose, tribhafiga, the ‘three breakings”). varnikd-bhafiga implies more 
than it says. Not only does it mean that the artist must understand the prepara- 
tion of his pigments, which includes a knowledge of color-mixing for desired 
tones; but also he must have acquired skill in application, in the use of his ma- 
terials-—pigment, medium, and brush. This sixth requirement insists upon the 
artist practicing with the implements of his trade.® 

itt citram sadangakam—literally, “thus of painting are the six limbs” or com- 
ponents. The Sanskrit writer has formulated the sadayiga according to a logical 
sequence. The first point refers to subject, the second to composition, the third 
to the artist’s response during the process of painting, the fourth to that which 
is grasped by the spectator, the fifth to content, and the sixth to the mechanics 
of production. 

To the non-Indian the Six Limbs may be incomplete inasmuch as they fail 
to tell us certain fundamental features about Indian painting which are obvious 
to the indigenous artists themselves. Reference is made to the fact that approxi- 
mately nine-tenths of Hindu painting is religious, and that painting may be 
divided into two classes, mural and miniature, in which tempera is applied to 
plastered walls or gessoed paper, the second, historically, growing out of the 
first.!° From this point the Six Limbs come into play: (1) Indian painting chooses 
for subject-matter real forms, the adjective “real” to the Hindu mind embracing 
the hierarchy so minutely described in religious literature as well as (or even more 
so than) the reality of nature; (2) painting is performed with precision, forms 
being clearly outlined so that there is no confusion concerning where one object 
leaves off and another begins; (3) much of Hindu painting is dramatic, which 


8 This point is in tune with the Indian concept of rasa or Flavor, the equivalent of Beauty 
or Aesthetic Intuition. Hindu writers conceive the capacity to feel beauty (to taste rasa) 
to be the reward for merit gained in a past life. The aesthetician is born, not made. The 
theory is clearly enunciated in Bharata’s Vatya Sdastra, and therefore dates from at least 
as early as the fifth century, probably derived from still older sources. Coomaraswamy, 
The Transformation of Nature in Art, p. 55. 

®S. Paramasivan, ‘‘An Investigation into the Methods of the Mural Paintings,”’ J. I. 
8. O. A., Vol. VII, 1939, pp. /8/-38. 

10 Coomaraswamy, History of Indian and Indonesian Art, (New York, 1927), pp. 127-133. 
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presupposes that it is narrative; (4) it has a musical association, a large group of 
Pahari (Hill style) paintings serving as illustrations to musical compositions 
known as Ragmdlds, or Garlands of Ragas, poems describing the thirty-six musi- 
cal modes"; (5) representation, although stylized, is always clear-cut and definite; 
the thing depicted is easily recognized at a glance; painting is a matter of relay- 
ing a message from mind to mind and hence remains aloof from mere eyesight 
effects’?; and (6) colors are employed in their full brilliance (although seldom 
primary/secondary or spectrum hues), with little or no shading to spoil the simple 
patterns arranged within the picture area. 


For some unexpected reason the taste of Americans seems to gravitate more 
toward the Chinese than toward any other nation of painters in the Orient, 
which certainly cannot be explained on racial grounds, else we should find the 
preference to be Indian. Deprived of direct contact with China before the Revolu- 
tion, it was a mere five weeks after the signing of peace when the first vessel left 
New York to trade with the Flowery Kingdom." Perhaps from no other country 
has such a large percentage of importations been art objects. Professor Rowley 
has said that the Chinese way of looking at life was not primarily through religion 
(as in India), or philosophy, or science, but through art.“ Excepting Japan, art 
enjoyed a special place in China that it had nowhere else. As in India, painting 
existed in China before the Christian era, but there are hardly sufficient records 
to allow definite conclusions as to its artistic significance or aesthetic background. 
Ancient pottery was decorated; and we meet the painting tradition proper during 
late Eastern Chou (beginning ca. 600 B. C.). Wall paintings are described by a 
fourth century writer as depicting cosmological myths, primordial chaos, his- 
torical events, and moralizing scenes.'® A near contemporary, Chuang-tzé, em- 
phasized that painting must carry the seed of morality, which viewpoint re- 
mained in force, although headed toward a steady decline, down to about the 
eighth century of our era. Meanwhile, a new way of looking at painting had 
arisen, in which painting was not considered the handmaid to morality, but was 
an aesthetic end in itself. This engendered the writing of systematized treatises, 
the most important of which is to be considered directly. 

It was for Hsieh Ho during the late fifth century to set down in writing the 
Six Principles which were to remain the basis of most subsequent Chinese 
criticism and practice of painting down to the present day. The Principles were 
included in the author’s Ku Hua P’in Lu (“Ancient Paintings Classification 


1 Coomaraswamy, ‘‘Rajput Painting, The Musical Modes,”’ Bulletin of the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston, Vol. XVI, No. 96, August 1918, Section II, ‘‘The Musical Modes,” pp. 
50-57. 

12 A night scene, for instance, will present figures in full noontime lighting, although the 
sky may be a dark blue, or only a lighted candle in an interior announces that it is night. 

13 Joseph Downs, ‘“‘The American Trade with the Far East,” T'he China Trade and Its 
Influences, (New York, 1941), p. 13. 

4 George Rowley, Principles of Chinese Painting, (Princeton, 1947), p. 3. 

18 The Li Sao. . . by Ch’u Yiian (332-295 B.C.), translated by Lim Boon Keng, Shanghai, 
1929. 
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Register’’).'* Although sometimes referred to as the ‘‘Six Canons,’’ there is noth- 
ing in them to suggest the rigidity of canons; the Chinese artistic temperament 
will have nothing to do with such deadening restrictions. ‘‘Principles,’’ “‘condi- 
tions,” or perhaps “laws” are acceptable designations for the sexpartite analysis 
of Chinese painting. 

Familiarity with the peculiarities of the Chinese written language is necessary 
to the comprehension of any Chinese document. A verbatim translation can ap- 
proach the meaningless due to brevity and its highly idiomatic content. The 
medium is characters, not words in our sense, and these are limited to the fewest 
possible for the transmission of an idea. Sentence structure does not exist; a 
thought may be composed of several nouns or verbs alone. Logical connectives 
are supplied by the reader in classical Chinese. The characters stand for con- 
cepts, without distinction as to number, gender, tense, case, or parts of speech. 
For instance, the character 7% huo (rising tone) signifies the adjectives “alive,” 
“active,” “movable,” the nouns “motion” and “work,” also the verb ‘‘to live.”’ 
On the whole the character does not compel pronunciation; certainly in no such 
degree as in a phonetic script. The fluid quality permitted the adoption of char- 
acter writing to other languages, historically to Korean, Annamite, and Japanese. 
We have the same conditions in our numbers: the symbol “2” may be read as the 
adjective or noun “two,” or as the adjective “second” (as in “42 Street’’); and 
in various languages it may be pronounced “two.” “deux.” “zwei,” “dos,” 
“due,” etc., and yet its meaning remains the same. 


Hsieh Ho concedes that few artists of his wide acquaintanceship have mastered 
all of the principles that he enumerates. The Six Principles are expressed in four 
sharacters each, a total of twenty-four. A transliteration and literal translation 
vith auxiliary prepositions and articles in parenthesis are given below: 


. ch’i-ytin shéng-tung “spirit resonance (producing) lifelike animation” 

. ku-fa yung-pt “bone manner (by) use (of the) brush” 

. ying-wu hsiang-hsing “conformity (with) objects (in) portraying forms” 
. sui-let fu-ts’at ‘follow characteristics (in) applying color” 

. ching-ying wei-chih  ‘“‘plan-design (the) place-position” 

. ch’uan-i mu-hsieh “transmit-propagate models (by) sketching.” 


There might have been given any of more than a dozen translations that have 
aimed at catching the original tone of the principles; but a fresh attempt was 
deemed necessary in order that there might be put at the disposal of the student 
an approximate word-for-character rendering of the original Chinese. An ex- 
planation is essential; and in this, guidance has been sought from the several 
writers mentioned in the notes.” It is obvious that the first principle was con- 


16 A translation of this entire work is in preparation by W. R. Acker. 
17 In chronological order the translations and commentations on the conditions of Hsieh 
Ho in Western languages have been: 
1. Kakuzo Okakura, The Ideals of the East, (London, 1903), pp. 52-53 (first two principles 
alone). 
2. Friedrich Hirth, Scraps from a Collector’s Note Book, (Leyden, 1905), p. 58 (gives char- 
acters as well as translation of all 6). 
3. Taki Sei-ichi, ‘‘The Principles ch’i yiin and ch’uan shen,”’ Kokka, 244, 1910, p. 67 (sum- 
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sidered the most important by Hsieh Ho; and it is apparent that it is a guide to 
the interpretation of the other five. 

1. ch’i-ytin shéng-tung—These four characters suggest more than they define, 
according to Professor Sirén: 


The first character, ch’i, signifies the life-breath of everything, be it man, beast, moun- 
tain, or tree. It may be rendered by the word spirit or spiritual, but also by the word 
vitality, which is a result of the activity of the spirit. . . . Yan is the Chinese expression for 
resonance, consonance, harmonious vibrations, etc. . .. As it is here used in conjunction 
with ch’i, the meaning seems to be that the vitalizing spirit or power should reverberate or 
resound harmoniously through the paintings imparting expression or spiritual significance. 
The two words shéng tung are more definite, the first is commonly used for life or birth, the 
second for movement or motion of a physical kind. The whole formula might thus be ren- 
dered in English as ‘resonance or vibration of the vitalizing spirit and movement of life.’ 


Professor Soper would consider such an analysis an extension of the original 
meaning, pointing out that the normal repertory of painting subjects in Hsieh 
Ho’s day consisted of human beings and animals. He relates that Chang Yen- 
yiian, Hsieh’s first great commentator of the mid-ninth century, said: “‘As for 
terraces and pavilions, trees and rocks, and carriages and furniture [all familiar 
subjects by the T’ang period], they have neither a ‘life-motion’ to be represented 
nor ‘spirit-harmony’ to be reproduced.”!® Later Chinese critics, however, took 





marized in Waley’s article—see 10 below—and repeated in The Modern Review, May, 
1914). 

. Raphaél Petrucci, La Philosophie dela Nature dans l’Art d’Extréme-Orient, (Paris, 1910), 
pp. 89-91. 

. Laurence Binyon, The Flight of the Dragon, (London, 1911), pp. 11-14. 

. Hirth, Native Sources for the History of Chinese Pictorial Art, (New York, 1917), p. 8. 

. Petrucci, Kiai-Tseu-Yuan Houa Tchouan; les Enseignements de la Peinture du Jardin 
Grand Comme un Grain De Moutarde; Encyclopédie de la Peinture Chinoise, (Paris, 
1918), pp. 7-8 (gives characters). 

. Herbert Allen Giles, An Introduction to the History of Chinese Pictorial Art, (Shanghai, 
1918), p. 29. 

. Arthur Waley, ‘“‘Chinese Philosophy of Art—1, Note on the Six ‘Methods,’ ”’ Burling- 
ton Magazine, Vol. XX XVII, No. CCXIII, 1920, pp. 309-310. 

. Waley, An Introduction to the Study of Chinese Painting, (London, 1923), pp. 72-74. 

. Binyon, Painting in the Far East, (London, 1923), p. 72. 

. Osvald Sirén, A History of Early Chinese Painting, (London, 1933), Vol. I, pp. 31-36. 

. Shio Sakanishi, An Essay on Landscape Painting, by Kuo Hsi, (London /1935/), pp. 
12-13. 

. Chiang Yee, The Chinese Eye, An Interpretation of Chinese Painting, (London /1935/), 
p. 33. 

. Soame Jenyns, A Background to Chinese Painting, (London, 1935), pp. 136-140 (sum- 
marizes Hirth, Taki, Waley). 

. Sirén, The Chinese on the Art of Painting, (Peiping, 1936), pp. 19-22, /219/ (translation 
of the Preface as well as the Principles). 

. Shio Sakanishi, The Spirit of the Brush, being the Outlook of Chinese Painters on Nature, 
from Eastern Chin to Five Dynasties, A. D. 317-960, (London /1939/), pp. 46-49 (includes 
the Preface). 

. Alexander C. Soper, ‘“‘The First Two Laws of Hsieh Ho,’”’ The Far Eastern Quarterly, 
Vol. VIII, No. 4, August 1949, pp. 412-423 (at the end of the article Prof. Soper renders 
an excellent translation of all six conditions). 

18 Sirén, The Chinese on the Art of Painting, pp. 21-22. 

1° Soper, op. cit., p. 418. 
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the broad view, associating “‘life-motion” and “spirit-harmony” with the Tao 
or with the Confucian “Spirit of Heaven and Earth.” Professor Soper also shows 
that at the time of Hsieh Ho, yiin meant the response of notes of the same key, 
loosely ‘“rhyme.’° Considered broadly it has to do with the pleasing recurrence 
of any element in art; and we may interpret the first law as the presence of a 
vital consonance that gives the painting the animation of life itself. 

2. ku-fa yung-pi—“‘bone-manner” or “‘bone-method” may at first sound dis- 
tasteful to the Westerner, until he is reminded that we speak of the steel skeleton 
of a skyscraper. The term “‘bone”’ has the same connotation in Hsieh Ho’s prin- 
ciples, having to do with structure, and borrowed from anatomy. It applies to 
the use of the brush; the brushstroke must be like a bone—hard, strong, sturdy, 
structural, poised, and rigid. The adjective “poised” is inserted because it sug- 
gests an attitude, and a bone is part of a living organism; it supports a dynamic, 
sentient being. Hsieh Ho chooses this one element of the body to best describe 
the force and vitality that determines the excellence of the brushwork. It must 
not be soft like flesh, but hard like a taut muscle—like a bone. Flesh and muscle 
are the covering, but bone is the inner essential. The technique in painting is the 
same as in fine Chinese calligraphy where brushstrokes stand alone unaccom- 
panied by tonal washes. Painting and calligraphy use identical materials— 
brush, ink, inkstone, paper, or silk. The brush stroke is the vehicle of expression; 
but first it must establish the basic structure, the intrinsic element or essence of 
the thing. 

3. ying-wu hsiang-hsing—‘‘conformity (with) objects (in) portraying (their) 
forms” is the recognition of the necessity for some objective connection between 
nature and art, but is not to be confused with striving for realistic effects. In 
China, every object in nature carries a symbolism of its own, and through recog- 
nizing forms in a painting the meaning is grasped by the beholder. Chinese paint- 
ing permits no sacrifice of other important values to realism. The subject is to 
be recognized by the onlooker through the shape recorded by the artist: this 
probably is all that Hsieh Ho meant by his third law. 

4. sut-let fu-ts’ai—to “follow characteristics (in) applying color” has to do 
with the use of ink in achieving characteristic effects. The same type of inter- 
pretation may be applied to this principle as to the foregoing. Nature is to be 
“imitated” in the Aristotelian terminology, rather than represented natur- 
alistically. By ‘‘color” is meant not simply the use of hues corresponding to those 
of nature, but the subtle use of monochromatic tones by which color appearances 
are suggested. Chinese painting—especially the ‘Southern’ School of Sung 
landscape—is impressionistic, yet differs from French impressionism in that it 
is an intellectual rather than an eyesight impressionism. The third principle has 
said that forms must be suggested, and the fourth states that other characteris- 
tics (the nearest English equivalent of which is “local color’) must be captured 
in the painting too. 

5. ching-ying wei-chih—‘‘Plan-design (the) place-position”’ refers to arranging 
the constituents of composition. The hyphenated form has been used in the trans- 
lation to indicate that there are two ideas involved. ‘“‘Plan” and ‘“‘design’’ has 
to do with the activity directed toward the contents in the matter of putting 

20 Ibid., p. 419. 
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them in logical relationship to one another. The main must predominate over the 
subordinate so that there may be achieved unity in spite of complexity. The 
abstract picture pattern is always taken into consideration in Far-Eastern paint- 
ing, which factor is guaranteed through the artist’s practice of not reproducing 
the section of nature that is in front of him as seen. The art of creating a painting 
rather than recording nature is conducive to good composition. One need only 
compare the sensitive organization of a good Chinese painting with the casual 
arrangement of a European impressionist picture of equal relative quality. 

6. ch’uan-i mu-hsieh"—To “transmit-propagate models (by) sketching” is 
the Chinese traditional way of learning to paint, and, at the same time, of pre- 
serving their classical masterpieces through the production (reproduction) of 
facsimiles. Exact copying is an ancient Chinese practice. However, from the 
artist’s point of view the purpose of copying is to absorb ideas and to acquire 
technique. It is, therefore, for him a creative activity in conformity with the 
forms of old masters. Hsieh Ho himself said that imitation was not to be pursued 
by the artist for long, ideally only during the period of training. The character 
i contains the connotation of “moving” or of “moving ahead.” To repeat exactly 
would be staying in the same place. Creativeness is the important qualification. 
The artist was to look for the first five principles in the work of his predecessors, 
and having found them to himself acquire proficiency and develop his own manner 
by imitating them. The ideal, eternal models of art thus remain alive. 

The Six Principles seem to have to do with: first, spirit; second, structure- 
technique; third, representation; fourth, appearance; fifth, composition; and 
sixth, method of learning. When Hsieh Ho’s criticisms of painters and paintings 
become available to us, we shall have a more complete insight into his principles.” 

As we look back over the sixfold principles the first stands out as containing 
the keynote of Chinese painting; “it is unavoidable as the most inclusive formula 
for the essence of the [Chinese] painter’s art,” says Sirén. The outer appearance 
of things is unimportant in Chinese painting. Ancestor portraits are looked upon 
as the work of craftsmen, not of artists. A composition is never an assemblage of 
stiff objects. Art presupposes the creative act, which brings forth the living, 
breathing being, the pine tree or lotus immortalized in the process of sprouting 
new branches or spreading its petals, the mountains looming above the mist 
and clouds, gigantic, swelling waves that rise and fall again like the sea, and the 
torrent that rushes down from the hills like a dragon, part tiger, part fish, reptile 
and bird—a hybrid, the fiercer because of the strange admixture. Perhaps it is 
a prolongation of Hsieh Ho’s thought that ch’i-yiin shéng-tung be applied beyond 
the human-animal range of subjects: it is sufficient to point out that most of the 
painters, connoisseurs, and critics after Hsieh Ho so prolonged it; and it is from 
this broader consideration that it serves as the basis for an understanding of 

21 In 1905, Hirth (see footnote 17, item 2) presented the character order ch’uan-mu 
i-hsieh. However, contemporary Chinese render it in the form that I have used. Cf. Liu 
Hai-su, Chung Kuo Hui Hua Shang Ti Liu Fa Lun (Six Principles of Chinese Painting), 
China Press, 1931, p. 16. 

22 In the author’s possession is an unpublished manuscript by Mr. C. Y. May, entitled, 
‘“« ‘Rhythmic Vitality’ and Modern Art, the Six Canons of Chinese Painting in Relation 


to Contemporary Western Painting,” in which Mr. May repeats numerous quotations from 
Hsieh Ho with regard to certain paintings. See also note 16. 
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Chinese painting in general. If one were asked what subject is outstanding in 
Chinese painting, he would, no doubt, say landscape. Traditionally, landscape 
is said to have developed during the eighth century (several hundred years 
posterior to Hsieh Ho), variously attributed to the efforts of Wang Wei or to 
those of Wu Tao-tzii and Li Ssii-hstin. That the Six Principles could continue to 
characterize Chinese painting after such a radical change in subject is a remark- 
able tribute to the keen insight of the originator. 


One has been conscious of the identity in number between the six components 
of Yasodhara and the six conditions of Hsieh Ho. The question that now comes up 
is: are there any similarities between the individual points? The answer is in 
the affirmative. The idea in the Chinese principle of spirit (1) relates to the 
Indian of expression (3), the Chinese technique (2) to the Indian use of ma- 
terials (6), the Chinese concern with subject (3) to the Indian insistence upon 
recognizing objects (5), and Hsieh Ho’s composition (5) to Yasodhara’s propor- 
tion and placing—‘‘measurement”’ (2). The chart below shows literal translation 
of the pairs side by side: 

1. spirit resonance (producing) lifelike animation: 3. expression 

2. bone manner (by) use (of the) brush: 6. color/pigment/breaking/prep- 

aration/ 

3. conformity (with) objects (in) portraying forms: 5. similitude 

5. plan-design (the) place-position: 2. measurement 
At the time these were formulated, painting in India and China was more alike 
than they were during later developments. Mural painting was extremely popular 
in both countries, to large extent dying out in both during the middle ages. The 
lingering of the moralizing ideal in China related to the ever-renewing religious 
theme in India. The rise and general acceptance of the Chinese scroll landscape 
and the narrowing down to the Indian miniature did much to widen the gap be- 
tween the character of the paintings of the two nations. 

Through the same chart of comparison the differences are made apparent. 
The Chinese begins with spirit, the Indian with form-distinction, which has no 
approximate correspondence in the Chinese laws, although it may be said to be 
loosely related to the third and fourth principles. The other omission is the fourth 
Indian component, the infusion of grace or charm, which might be combined 
with the third and related to Hsieh Ho’s first. The Indian realizes no such ideal 
as there being any importance in copying a work of art. To be sure, it is recog- 
nized that the artist must know the use of his implements (sixth limb); but no 
emphasis is placed upon dexterity as such, in proportion to the Chinese consid- 
eration.”* The differing concepts concerning composition are interesting: whereas 
the Indian conceives form primarily in terms of proportion, the Chinese is in 
terms of placing. Coherence in each resides in the latitude of freedom. The stress 
of spirit and the bold brushwork in the latter might indicate that the Chinese 
over-balances the Indian in this respect, which opinion is substantiated by the 
limiting canons in use in the latter; but, on the other hand, as stated above, the 
Indians put no stock in copying in order to acquire technique. 


23 Poor workmanship would be an offense to the gods, which might result in physical 
deprivations; but the primary reason for avoiding mediocrity was not aesthetic. 
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Raga is the key word in Hindu musical systems, because constantly within 
its meaning and use we find the pragmatic contact of music with Man and with 
Nature. Despite the severe losses of the precise theoretical parallel, between 
the original codes and their modern practice, in song or instrumental music, 
enough remains extant for the persistent student to discover the basis of this 
original nexus. The Hindus perforce expressed much of their scientific knowledge 
in forms or systems that seem to Western eyes to be art forms. These appear 
hidden within a multitude of symbols, developed in different art works, instead 
of being disguised as equations and formulae. In this fact we find a close analogy 
to the Hindu pantheon, which proverbially contains “thirty-three crores of 
gods,” but which the instructed Hindu knows well enough do but signify as 
many different activities of the inscrutable unity of the formless Brahman. 

The real difficulty, for the Western student, is to come by sufficient informa- 
tion concerning the technical and stylistic history of réga and rdgini, couched 
in a verbal language that is familiar and accurate. Given an adequate corpus of 
academic facts, some useful work can be done on the comparative scientific 
bases of primitive sound, natural rhythm, organized music, and human feeling; 
with their intimate relations. Fortunately the recent re-issue of Professor 
Gangoly’s magnum opus entitled Ragas and Rdginis* provides some of the 
requisite material in convenient form. He has summarized with admirable skill 
the main facts that have become available from the wide array of thousands of 
single and separate manuscripts in the fifty languages of the Indian peninsula; 
and has analyzed them in due association with his own musical feeling, guided by 
such preceptors as Mr. V. N. Bhatkhande, who may be named as the real founder 
of the modern study and practice of the rdga system, and the greatest modern 
authority on Indian music. 

The initial question is to decide whether to pursue the difficult historical issue, 
“When, where, and how did the rdga system of music first appear and develop?”— 


1 In this paper, the technical terms rdga and raégin7 are the Hindu concepts of the art- 
craft ‘‘energizers” or ‘‘stimulators” of a desired mode of aesthesis in rdsa (or emotion) by 
music. The basic Hindu concept of aesthesis (which has been elaborately worked out in a 
literature that has mainly been lost) is dual in that it accounts for (1) the stimulus of 
bhava (mood of nature at that time/place) upon humanity; (2) the response, by means 
of art modes, through which man is able to awaken similar or more intense rdsa’s, under his 
own control. These two views give the key to Hindu aesthetics—the knowledge of and the 
provocation of defined feelings by means of art works. They are linked with the several 
disciplines known as Yoga, by reason of their immense value in affording a key to the modus 
and aim—which is the enjoyment but final control of all of the emotions through ritual, 
in nature, and by art—in which Man follows the Deity who is the Great Enjoyer, in his 
Ras Lila, or the Play of the Universe. 

20.C.Gangoly, Ragas and Raginis: A Pictorial and Iconographic Study of Indian Musical 
Modes Based on Original Sources. Vol. 1: History of Ragas: Iconography, Ragmala Texts 
and Criticism. (Ananda Press: Calcutta). 
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or whether to give these factors secondary place, and to elucidate first the even 
more important question of scientific and artistic balance; and thus to seek and 
to discover what are the precise relations of music to the natural man, and to his 
natural environment. Even a brief perusal of this remarkable book is sufficient 
to convince the open-minded student that in India we can find systems which 
have been developed on this dual basis. That is, they have retained a musical 
system which operates in parallel with the biotic forms of nature and man; and 
thus nearer to a concretely rounded social and individual usage of the arts of 
music. 

To make the contrast here implied more clear, we can take Western music as 
having been more completely a social or civic corpus; but in which, during the 
last two or three centuries, the immediate purpose of music has been withdrawn 
more and more from any immediate functional purpose or direct civic usage in 
our town societies. As the peak example, it is clear that church music has almost 
ceased to attract men as the most urgent employment of the creative composer. 
This is not to assert, in too sharp a contrast, that Indian music has remained 
within the orbit of the temple or the math. It has not. But the ancient classical 
system of the rdga, though tending to disappear behind the onrush of Western 
film music, has a form that will not merge technically with the chromatic arith- 
metical scales of Europe, any more than Greek architecture from ancient Athens 
can be copied accurately with a modern engineer’s steel foot-rule. This music 
and that architecture were not designed and developed with these rigid arith- 
metical styles of wnit measurements. There are “‘grace notes” in terms of Grecian 
marble, as there are on the Hindu vina. The exposition with the rational proof of 
these offers a task that is long, difficult, and but slightly rewarding. Dr. Gangoly 
has realized this well enough; for when he first issued his masterpiece of critical 
analysis in 1935, it received but 36 impressions. Fortunately for us, he has been 
persuaded to issue a reprint. 

In compiling this present survey, chiefly this opus has been used; but with 
the understanding that Dr. Gangoly has himself perused and checked and therein 
submitted his various authorities, though far more upon the historical side than 
within the ultimate musical theory of raga. This basis still puzzles him; as indeed 
it has evaded most Indian students; and it is perhaps more by the fortune of 
several parallel associations, than by any direct assault on the obscure problem 
of origins, that some further hints and facts are now offered here. 

The basic problems seem to be these: (1) What was the original meaning and 
form of the term raga? (2) What did raga imply (a) in technical musical usage; 
(b) in scientific theory of music; (c) in art theory of music? (3) How and why did 
raga develop to rdgini, and what precise relations do these forms possess; (a) 
raga to radgini; (b) rdginis to other rdginis from other rdga systems? 

It is clear that precise information on the stages and processes of development 
in terminology—the only source of facts on theory—can offer us a certain thread. 
For dates this guide would perhaps be more reliable in Europe than in India, for 
one potent reason. It is fallacious for us to assume that a scientific fact (or an 
artistic use) was first known intellectually in India at immediately the same 
period when the first known literary or artistic work, making empirical use of 
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it, was first produced. Many secrets of nature or psychology have evidently been 
known in India at distant periods, long anterior to the first available written 
record. In relation to music this fact is true everywhere. The making of vocal 
sound precedes the making of songs; and these develop before there is a conscious 
effort to contrive some technical instrument for producing controlled sound. 
Very much later comes the written records of music or lyrics. 

The category is technically threefold: the percussive drum with hammer or 
stick; the cattle horn or the conch with human wind; and the simple taut line 
or string, plucked or bowed. When subjected to the creative discipline of rhythm, 
these crude producers of sound permit the emergence of humanly created music 
as an art or in ritual form. The rdga is the general controller, or measurer, in 
this initial process. The mind, or manas, say the Hindus, is indeed “the great 
Measurer.” Hence we may confidently expect to find, in one or another of the 
six darshans of Hindu philosophy and its symbolic iconology, some clues to their 
religious usage of music. The conch shell is not only figured in the hands of the 
creative gods, but remains to this day a ritual implement, as symbol of the 
primal source of sound. Krsna, for example, carried in his four hands the conch 
shell, the creative fire, and their emanation in the flute from which he produces 
the music of creative formation. Here he is Lord of the Solar Dance—and conse- 
quently the rdja of the rdga, the stimulator of rdésa. From this iconology we can 
derive many valuable facts. 

The great Lord Siva is portrayed in classic sculptured form as Nataraja, Lord 
of the Cosmic Dance; but his precise function as Yogi is delicately differentiated 
from the creative mode which Visnu delegates to Krsna. Siva, along with Mother 
Kali, is the guide of Dissolution, the leader on the nivritii marga or Path of 
Involution upon which inevitably follows the creative period on the pravritti 
marga, or Path of Evolution. Between these two modes there is the apparently 
stable world of everyday reality—not so much a path but a circular whirl, the 
samsdara. These typal forms are visible in every moving pool of water: they stand 
as witnesses in the shining nebulae. The Hindus used their music and their 
architectural arts to symbolize what could never be expressed completely in 
either form or sound—the Cosmic Brahman, the creator who made, sustained, 
and dissolved, according to his pleasure, in the Rasa Lila, or Play of the Uni- 
verse. The feeble human copy of his reckoning appeared in the rdga and rasa, 
first as forms of energy and then in the resultant works of art. 

In regard to distances, reckoning was carried out by means of the flexible cord 
for long distances and the rigid rod for short distances. Multiplication was easier 
than division, for high mechanical accuracy is technically difficult and needs 
metal. The Hindus could contemplate periods of ‘millions of years” but they 
could not measure ‘“‘millionths of a yard” in material form. The nearest em- 
pirical approach was the Hindus’ venture into microtones of the scale in the sruiz, 
or “‘sureness” of sound. 

In shorter form, the measuring cord gave two important technical services: it 
is the bow-string of the warrior, and the harp-string for the musician—the cordal 
function in war and in peace. The long surveying cord was, in fact, folded for the 
harp string, remaining in one length though bent at angles. It could thus be made 
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taut in equal measure by two points only of final tension, instead of being cut— 
as it was later—into separate things. This cord, because of its high social function, 
became sacred. 

We find the definitions of music here related to their immediate formal ex- 
pression ; and from this we arrive at the real meaning of the rdéga. In Hindu music, 
rdga is balanced immediately and always with rdsa—that is, the melodic form 
connotes feeling or emotion. Rdga is not solely an array of ordered notes, like 
our European motif; derived directly from the instrument, nor is it simply a copy 
of the Greek modal form, related to a meter whose other half was spoken poetry 
or dancing feet. The rdéga concentrates upon a balance of human feeling as aesthe- 
sis or rdsa, combined with natural mood or bhava; it is as much instinct as con- 
scious emotion, though these basic rdégas appear as rdsas in the classical dance 
expression. From this connection we can derive more completely the musician’s 
impulse in raga towards the derivative rdginis, or evolved ‘variations on the 
theme” of the original raga. There is one end in Nature and the other end in 
the emotional being; this music vibrates between man and his natural environ- 
ment, not with man and his cities and their rituals. Nature has Bhdva or mood 
but not rdsa or emotion, which is human, individual, and conscious. 

The Western music has its motif with one end in musical form and the other 
in the instrument that gives it expression, both being used as elements in a 
greater scheme whose grammar is counterpoint, and whose end is harmony. 
Indian music does not ignore harmony but achieves its aim through this subtler 
development of melody. Instead of whole tones and half-tones the Indian 
musician, in his prime, used the sruti or the microtones; but, as derived from the 
rdga, as a macrotone, through the medial position of the rdgini. This scheme is 
more in keeping with the subtle forms found in floral nature than the harsher 
proportions that now inhere in architectural form; and its units are not suscep- 
tible of arithmetical calculations, but are derived from a subtler geometrical 
mode of gradual progression, based on a far more developed use from the original 
tension of a single string held between two or more points of suspension. As the 
rasa or emotion waxes and wanes, so does the variant of proportion in the raga, 
that is its musical reflex, or its artistic cause. 

In his book Ragas & Rdginis, Dr. Gangoly adds thirty-six important Ap- 
pendices which give in tabular mode—in genealogical form we might say—the 
relations of such traditional “‘chief rdga”’ to the emanations that are called raginis, 
as “wives” or “sons.” In these is implied the whole range of music; the rest is 
variation and development, which explains why Hindu music forever affirms 
the melodic line as against the harmonic chord, though originally using both in 
their full measure. Without reference to the mythic basis, we cannot analyze 
the primal relation of the king raga or mela-raéga with the derivative janya-raga 
melodies. In these contradictory lists one fact is clear: many schemes derive 
from technical traditions or experiments; while older modes are based in rituals 
related to the various gods, as the Trimirti. Thus we have symbolic affiliations 
of esoteric design mixed with technical or exoteric school systems of far later 
date. The diagrams that might help are not included. 

Some lines of exploration may here be ventured. The great symbolic diagram 
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of Hindu pantheism is the Sri-Yantra, which we may call the “Great Mother 
Symbol.” It is available in Sawndarya-Lahari* and shows a series of subtly- 
related interlaced triangles within a double lotus form, which rests within the 
“four-gated city’ of the ritual. Probably in its original dynamic mode, the Sri- 
Yantra conveys the rhythmic relations of (a) the solar year (b) the lunar month, 
and (c) their affiliations with the modes of human emotion, social or individual. 
The complete ritual system or Tanira, contains a triple mode of worship, in which 
Manira (chanting or ritual song) is weighed with Natyam (ritual dance or move- 
ment, in hasta and mudra) in the Yantra (or sacred enclosure) devoted solely to 
ritual, and thus marked on the ground or pavement. Thus all modes of Hindu 
worship are disciplined or correlated in due ritual form of Tantra or Sangita. 

The musical modes, like the later modes of Greek poetry and music, followed 
closely in these forms. Hence we find that the Sri-Yantra gives not only a sym- 
bolic formula, but preserves in static linear form the dynamic energy or reflex 
of the Vach or “creative world sound.” Thus the proportions derived from this 
traditional figure (if the modern form be correct) will give us also the initial 
rdgas, as symbols of the gods, whose united or successive sounds will create in 
unity the roll of the seasons and the measure of human life. Tradition preserves 
(a) the monochord and (b) the pentacle or pentagon. From the combination of 
these two figures, modulating into dynamic succession, we could thus obtain the 
leading notes of one principal mela-rdga. This can be obtained not by the arith- 
metical divisions on the tensed monochord, but solely with geometrical progres- 
sion, secured from the exact proportions inherent in the pentagon. These propor- 
tions are not commensurable by arithmetic. As the Greek term implies, the 
monochord sections are a-ruthmos (cut off from rhythm) and not truly rhythmic 
or ruthmos. 

In his book The Charm of Indian Ari,‘ W. E. Solomon prints some of the 
famous rangoli diagrams, made for festivals by girls of the Prabhu caste in 
Bombay. Some of them hint at the diagrams found by Chladni; some derive from 
the Sri-Yantra; and some, like the Great Mother Yantra, hint not only at aural 
music but at traditional bases for diagrams in what we should now call choreo- 
graphic pattern. This work is for the annual festival called Gauri Puja—perhaps 
Kore, for she is Bride of Siva. These traditional forms begin as diagrams and 
degenerate into realistic pictures, as dance begins with ritual and falls into mere 
acrobacy or personal mannerism. 

Some of the traditional rdgas, therefore, relate to specific rituals that belong 
to one faith and its festivals; other régas belong to balancing schemes within the 
six darshans (systems or stages of knowledge, views). We might call them “signa- 
ture tunes.”’ Until we can relate each mela raga to its appropriate place, we shall 
not elucidate the theory of Hindu music. Much help can in turn be derived from 
the dance, from the Bharata Natyam in Sangita Darpana, for everywhere the 
ritual choreographic mode preserves its reflex in the musical mode. The Sri 
Yanira is the karana or formal ground of the ritual dance, or the Mandala in 

3 Saundarya-Lahari (The Ocean of Beauty). Tr. by Sastri and Ayyanger. (T.P.H. Madras 
1937). 

4 .. E. Solomon, The Charm of Indian Art (London, 1926). 
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its 108 variations, as well as the basis of the musical proportions. The rdgmdla 
pictures give us the mythic aspect in visual form, and now the yanira can give 
us the diagram key to the long-desired secret of the technical origins. 

The Indian musician took the bowstring; and he plucked it for sound, instead 
of tensing it behind an arrow for power. Clearly it is from the single string that 
other standards must be derived, for the conch shell or the taut drum give only 
their own single sounds, which must be set into schematic relation in scales by 
some other means. It may be conjectured that the original raga system was de- 
rived from experiments with the monochord, thus providing technically a balance 
between rdga and rdsa demanded by metaphysical theory. 

The raga cannot consist solely of a chord, or a series of notes; but derives its 
full individuality from its progress and even its tempo in the hands of a true 
master. We can compare it with the studied dramatic expression of a single emo- 
tion by an accomplished actor: his form contains movement, rise and fall, articula- 
tion and tempo, all united in the varying tension of one simple feeling. In com- 
parison, the Greek canon or mode is but meter or variation in stress, modified 
to some extent by tempo; while the motif of Western Europe is conceived chiefly 
in instrumental terms, as material for subsequent musical architecture by com- 
position in its differential formal development. The emphasis of the motif is 
firstly upon form and not upon emotion: that is to be gained by the phrase and 
the stress arising in longer passages. 

We move away from the straight line here. In stating the basic chart of rasa, 
we must employ at least a circle, so that we can set the human emotions in their 
real opposition: love against hate, desire against repulsion, anger against peace. 
These are miniature reflexes of the natural modes of those natural forces which 
move in the environment of men. We discover that the diagram circle of emo- 
tion, the rdsa in man, is balanced by the greater annual circle of the impersonal 
bhavam or moods of nature. We find that use of these musical modes can present 
a “worship of nature” by appreciation of the sway of natural forces, such as we 
see in the exquisite delicacy of Chinese monochrome painting. In China this 
painting, done chiefly by Buddhist painters of the Zen sect, has epitomized in 
gracious form the ancient doctrine of Feng-shui—roughly translated as ‘‘wind- 
water’”’—yet implying in fact not these obvious forms but the invisible energy 
that governs and produces their rhythms. 

In India, this same doctrine was known, but the cultural transfer of interest 
from nature to humanity caused its development in terms of the human form 
in relation to Nature Form. Thus the Visnw cult of the North was later de- 
veloped into its local Kysna-Radha mythos. It is from this cult that most of the 
modern rdga systems have been developed, together with the much later rdg- 
mala or music-pictures, that present the symbolic régas and their raginis in 
pictorial mode. This was a popular version, off-setting the older and more erudite 
temple system that was in the south summarized in Natyam or the classical 
temple ritual dance. Where the Shiva cult created in the south the great symbol 
of Shiva as Nafardja, King of the Dance, the northern Vishnu cult devised the 
shining figure of Krsna and his sweetheart Radha, one of the gopas or 360 shep- 
herdesses of Brndaban—‘the home of the gods.” 
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The agricultural economy clearly affirmed the local nature calendar; and its 
ritual mythos was stated in terms of the solar year and the lunar month. In 
effect, Krsna was an avatar of the sun god; and Radha or Ruad-ha was all of the 
circle of the solar or divine year, symbolized in 360 days. Thus when the Divine 
herdsman danced with a gopi, she “thought he danced with her alone.” Read 
the 360 gopas of his circle—his outer circle—as the yearly days of solar benevo- 
lence; and the meaning becomes clear. Within this great circle or Ruad of the 
Year were the smaller circles of the Bani, the older Great Mother Goddess whose 
implement or Vahanam was the moon. Her lunation of twenty-eight nights was 
taken according to nature, in “The Bright Fortnight” and ‘‘The Dark Fort- 
night”—both potent in waxing and waning for the Mother of Growth and of 
Dissolution—for Sarasvati, the Muse of Music; and for Durga, the Spouse of the 
Destroyer.® 

In this ‘“Dance of the Year’”’ the peak moments are celebrated, as at Holi or 
Desahra; and the ritual dance is termed Ras Mandala. In Burma, one great center 
was Man-Dalai; in Tibet, the controller of Ritual is named the Dalai Lama. Every 
change has its direct influence on the ritual music that gives its formal discipline 
to the ceremonial, both in the progression of the march, and in the various circle 
or square dances. In the classical Hindu dance and its associated raéga rhythms 
we find today the most subtle and revealing of these modes. 

Dr. Gangoly does not neglect this absorbing topic; and in his chapter on ““Time 
Theory and Classification of Rigas’’ he assents to its primal importance. This 
time-period nexus is one that derives the style of music from three periods of 
time: from (a) the seasons of the Indian year, divided into six different climatic 
periods; (b) the times of the moon, divided into two principal phases; and (c) 
the hours of day or night, for which is claimed a succession of sixty short periods 
that follow to make up the full cycle. There is a more obvious natural basis for 
allotment of different moods of nature to the seasons, or to the lunar changes, 
than we can now find in these periods of the day; but it would take us too far 
from our main topic to quote Hindu astrological theories that would elucidate 
these shorter periods. They join up with the rhythms of natural man: those found 
in the human body, beginning with the pulsations of the heart and the aerial 
rhythm of the lungs—both obviously very important equally to the performer on 
wind instruments and to the dancer. 

We are concerned with the relation of the string and its divisions, against these 
terrestrial periods. How does the réga develop any clear characteristic melody, 
that must then belong more to one season than to another? We can admit at 
once the fact that rapid pulsation of music can and does affect the movement 
of the body. Its simplest example is the acceptance of a march rhythm, if a band 
chances to be near while we are walking; or the impulse to dance when we hear 
a good waltz rhythm. The Hindus claim many more similar impulses; while the 

6 All of these elements could be observed in one painting that was shown in the Burling- 
ton House Exhibition of Indian Art, 1947, No. 551 in the official catalogue. The painting 
showed Krsna playing his flute with Radha in the center of twenty-eight gopas (days of 
the month) half dark, half light in costume; and surrounding them some 360 more, represent- 


ing the days of the Ruad. In this relation, Garuda or Ka-Ruada is the Golden Bird of Solar 
Time, as Kronos is the Grecian time-symbol in a larger scale. 
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whole rdga system is a testimony to its force in creating an integrated style of 
musical expression. We must, therefore, examine time; in tempo and beat and 
stress, and rise or fall in cadence. These we must place in rhythm against such 
unexplained natural phenomena as the rise of sap in tree stems in spring, with its 
fall in autumn; or the flow and ebb of the ocean tides; and the increase or decrease 
of winds. 

An Indian musician would accept them as regular natural rhythms, capable of 
appearing at certain times of the year, and therefore to be celebrated in answer- 
ing or affirmative musical rhythms; in short, in the appropriate rdga (mood) 
that belongs to the bhava of nature or to the dominant rasa (or emotion) of 
man at that time. 

Like all genuine Hindu philosophy, the scheme is extremely lucid and balanced, 
once its main lines are seen and grasped. We may note the extreme comparison in 
our civic or clerical tunes, that in some sort belong to city seasons, not by musical 
inflection but by social association, such as the use of the carol at the New Year; 
or the national anthem at all appropriate times, as well as mechanically by 
scratched records in theater performances, where it approximates to the Tibetan 
prayer wheel. We have songs for drinking, songs for funerals, and a few hymns 
reserved for worship; but the emphasis on their temporal usage is not nearly so 
definite as their emotional associations with the acts of the moment, regardless 
of the time of year, month, or day. 

Possibly the ancient scheme used as its basis for reckoning the subtle changes, 
or reflexes, of the agricultural year. Obviously, the musical mode is essentially 
dynamic; it lives only while it is being played out, or ‘‘reckoned,” on the vibrating 
strings. Hence we have the six main rdgas or modes of North Hindu music, as 
related to the six chief seasons of the Indian year. Subordinate to them are the 
rdginis—the resultant or feminine elements found as six sub-divisions from each 
of the masculine raga modes. There are thus thirty-six standard rdginis. With 
their six parent rdgas, the total number becomes forty-two; but if we take the 
rdginis as being the smaller bodies within the rdgas, then we must include six 
rdginis as parts within each containing unit. They are related to the moods of 
nature, as these are known within India; but they have also a more subtle rela- 
tion to the thirty-six tattvas of the Indian psychological scheme of creation. In 
a sense, we might say that the thirty-six rdginis in physical nature balanced the 
thirty-six taitvas in psychological nature. Some Tantras state other totals; es- 
pecially do they refer to the symbolic figure of 108, which enumerates the beads 
of the Tibetan rosary.® 

For this reason, possibly, the Hindu painters developed their sentimental 
rdg malas, or portraits of the mythical rdginis, shown as various Hindu ladies in 
their love relations. This fanciful scheme was long since imagined and then de- 
veloped; while most of the rdgmalé paintings that now remain for our inspection 
reveal but the fag-end of this tradition, literalized and even confused to a con- 
siderable degree. The same changes occurred in the long course of the history 

6 Close examination of the fine collection of Ikons, kept in the Tretiakov Art Gallery in 


Moscow convinced me of the use of regular geometrical “‘space plus pattern’? method in 
design of these ritual symbols. 
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of the musical modes: so that with the increased technicalization of music; and 
the personal variations introduced by the painters as copyists, we are far distant 
from the original clear formulations of this delicate balance between musical art 
and pictorial art. 

It is possible to recover their original scheme only by our return to the original 
symbolization; by regaining the meaning of the first réga mode and the relation 
of each series of six rdéginis. We can do this recovery only by close references to 
the Indian seasons; their names and especially their ancient festivals, in which 
we may presume that originally some of the Hindu ladies, probably as dancers 
in the celebrations, appeared in the correct symbolical attire that was proper to 
each season. 

The Hindu raga is created not only from a traditional “cluster of notes,” 
but from an initial position in its own scale. It is, so to say, both mood and 
chord; both emotion and means of expressing emotion. In this fact it differs from 
the European musical motif, which is limited solely to its technical form, and 
has not accepted an intrinsic emotional scheme or relation, but creates instead 
a social bhdva or group mood by complexity and volume of sound.” 

Our enquiry thus produces the question “How does a cluster of notes become 
definitely associated with a stated mood?” The answer is that the original Hindu 
masters of music endeavored to derive each basic réga and rdgini as note clusters, 
each set in its own formal relation reflected from the “‘sound of nature’ tradi- 
tionally current in the six seasons of the year. Following upon this success, they 
produced melodies that belong—now by ancient tradition but once by direct 
reflex sound—to the normal periods of the natural day and night. The Hindu 
sees the “music of the year” derived from a climate that keeps its periods more 
settled than the days of Europe, and so he utilizes this profound psychological 
empathy as a basis for his ritual and his art. 

European painters have done this; they have contrived to suggest the moods of 
nature by painting effects of light and color, using the perspectives of mass and 
line; of tone and of hue, skillfully combined to provoke our own memories by 
optical suggestion. The Hindu musicians attempt much the same thing by an 
equally delicate aural suggestion. Both modes of artistic suggestion, naturally 
enough, can gain their full effect only by provocation in our own memory of 
states and places and time previously experienced by us direct from nature. They 
depend also upon more or less length of training in discrimination, in seeing, and 
in hearing subtleties of aural tone and optical color. Thus the Hindu, lacking 
in pictorial experience of paintings designed in terms of European perspective, 


7 The Grecian modes gave Europe the nearest comparative musical form to the Hindu 
raga; but its early association with the choral dance and song somehow contrived to separate 
the subtlety of tone from the formal meters of poetry in their syllabic succession. There 
the early need for distinct beats, or measures by the feet, caused the modes to settle down 
into a fixity of tradition. Thence we got the Lydian and the Dorian modes—each accepted 
as the simple basic mode for the great festival of each people. Later the Gregorian modes 
followed with just as simple a plan, as European music lapsed entirely into the chromatic 
scale, with the flat divisions of tones and half tones as compared against the Hindu srutt 
with its modulating twenty-two divisions or microtones. In this, the concept of ‘“‘key”’ 
is rejected in preference for a whole moving grama or scale. 
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cannot give a full response to such pictures, any more than the European, whose 
ear has experienced only the twelve notes of the chromatic scale, can appreciate 
fully the delicate variations of the sruti with its microtones, in the best Hindu 
music. To reach the fullest appreciation of any art, there must be a wide back- 
ground of early experience—both natural and artistic—in the critic’s life. 

Raga is therefore a symbolic reflex, in terms of musical mode and rhythm, of 
the motions of Nature and the emotions of Humanity. The basic scales of every 
raga derive from some rhythmic natural source, whether great in scale like the 
terrestrial phases or seasons of the year, or the mutations of the solar cycle, down 
to the shorter periods of the daily course, or the four weeks of the lunar cycle. 
Each raga ruled its proper period by its complementary mode. Perhaps the last 
murmur of this balance appears in such program music as “storm music,” (for 
example, if we can imagine this music to be restricted for use chiefly in stormy 
periods of the year).® 

Raga in its multiple origins and divergent usages reveals many close connec- 
tions with the Hindu religious system. As the ultimate emergence of the rdg- 
mala, or painted form of the “deities’”’ assumed to invigorate and materialize the 
creative sounds, now show, there is a visual system closely parallel with the aural 
system. This aural system is not in itself single and simple; but contains at least 
three main styles with almost independent origins and in a certain subtle manner, 
analogous to the well-known trigunas of the Hindu creative philosophy. These 
are the gunas (three qualities or properties) of tamas (inertia), tajasa (movement 
and rhythm), and sativas (bliss or equilibrium or balanced vision). 

We cannot find evidence that allocates these gunas strictly or even principally 
to the “schools” of music known by the names of Bharata, Hanuman, and Siva. 
Even these names vary among themselves (Bharata = Brahma); but if we 
analyze them by the correspondence of the Greek embolism, the triple phases of 
anabolism (growth), metabolism (balance, sustention), and katabolism (dis- 
solution), we may find some hints on the recondite qualities that are associated 
with Primal Sound by the Hindus, as Vach (abstract or cosmic-creative sound), 
or as Sarasvati (goddess of concrete sound, or real music). 

We might also compare for the technical production and proportion from the 
strings of the ragas and their ragini modes the three main orders of architecture 
found in the Grecian temple, not merely for idle fancy or ornamental incident but 
derived from a modulus that is equivalent in geometrical (not arithmetical) form 
to the raga in its aural form. The Doric order, the Ionic order, and the more 


8 Raga, in the sense of a ‘‘measure”’ of the motions of nature, may be related to the Egyp- 
tian term ‘‘rekha,’’ the reckoner. The reckoner was the man whose wisdom enabled him to 
“reckon the stars in their courses,’’ and his reckonings were the dates of the early science 
of agriculture. He calculated the time of sowing and harvest; he gave the calendrical reck- 
onings to the people. He was the navigator of his society. These factors became the govern- 
ing modes of the social rituals and thus of the particular musical rhythms selected—in due 
accordance with the proper association of earth rhythms—entered as a basic component part 
of the successive ritual celebrations of the year. From ‘‘condition by earth rhythms,” in 
time the social ritual became conditioned by the traditional rhythms thus adopted into the 
art form of the mythos. We have many traces remaining in both of these ruling systems—the 
natural mode and the social mode of music. 
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luxuriant Corinthian order reveal on analysis that they derive their forms and 
proportions from definite continued usage of the geometrical kanon, or mode of 
continuous measurement. This means that each fresh measurement is derived 
directly in succession to previous measurements in series. 

In Hindu architecture, we have plentiful structural evidence and sculptural 
evidence but very little verbal or diagrammatic evidence that shows how the 
forms or proportions are obtained. Probably the best known example is the Hindu 
Architecture by Ram Raz available about 1834 in book form. The diagrams prove 
conclusively that the craft usage of the Grecian canon and its corresponding em- 
ployment in Hindu architecture have been lost. The Roman writer Vitruvius 
endeavored to show how the delicate proportions were obtained by the mechani- 
cal repetition of a fixed modulus.® Later architects, down to our own day, have 
obediently followed in this profound error; while great painters of the Renais- 
sance, such as Albert Diirer and Leonardo da Vinci, sought in vain to recover 
the lost secret of the Golden Mean, the aurea sectio of the formal arts. 

That this system was known to the early Hindus seems proven sufficiently well 
by their development of the analogous modulus or Greek kanon in their music, to 
the peculiar ritual needs of Hindu music. It is notable that in Hindu music the 
emphasis is always upon the string; and this measuring string or canon was simi- 
lar to the implement employed in Greek architecture, sculpture, and the generous 
outpouring of clay vases. Indeed, we might well compare the host of musical 
ragint forms with the array of Greek vase forms. All of them were utilized for 
solemn ritual purpose. The elements of nama and ripa (“name and form”’) are 
available for full comparison. There are “families” of raéginis; and there are fami- 
lies of vase forms found within a given ritual usage. We move from bhasa to 
vasa; from aural form to visual form—both connected closely with the virile 
geometry of Mother Nature. 

In Indian music, the rdga is a concept that is more fundamental than either 
chord or motif, since it involves all the triple factors that are inherent in every 
art. We may go beyond this and compare the theory that has produced the raga 
in its alliance with rdsa, as a musical expression of the profound philosophy that 
formulates the classical six darshans of India. Briefly: these are six related and 
interlocking systems of philosophy, which provide a progressive scheme related 
to the degree of understanding of the student. It is like giving a third form boy 
the range of ordinary arithmetic—definitely as a part but not the whole of the 
corpus of mathematics—while accepting the fact that he cannot grasp as yet 
the variant systems of algebra or trigonometry, much less cope with the notion 
of the quanta or of relativity. Here the chromatic scale with its development is 
related to the formal geometry that was edited by Euclid; yet though Western 
music has departed from both the idea and the practice of music that is dynamic 
in every note as well as in progression and extension—melodic or harmonic, the 
modern performers of India have also lost contact with the original concept of 
raga-plus-rdsa, in so far as its musical expression is concerned. Like the pattern 

® In India, the sage Shakra-charya seems to have made the same error in his work Suk- 


ravitisara and thus given a wrong interpretation of the Silpa Sastras by substituting analy- 
sis for creation. 
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book of Ram Raz, they agree to repeat the rdga as a fixed model, without being 
able to produce or systematize the rdga system in creative manner. 

This fact is indicated in Abanindranath Tagore’s book’ on the ideal concepts 
traditionally given for Indian art forms. They do not reveal the original grasp 
of abstract space-plus-form, necessary in all creative architecture or sculpture. 
Instead of taking power to create the original, they accept and follow a model. 
This mode is true equally in music as in sculpture; and, indeed, the same inhibi- 
tions are noted in both arts. The figures of the gods, as of the rdginis shown in 
the rdégmala pictures, must conform to tradition; while the figures of their op- 
ponent asuras or demons must similarly reveal their divergent qualities. In the 
latest Greek development, their love of technical experiment overcame this mode 
of precision; and with the vanishing god-like concept, they made the idealized 
human form—but with many differences. In both their architecture and sculp- 
ture, a local individualism replaced a wider traditionally imposed style: their 
form was freshly adapted, perhaps in their last endeavor to recapture the vanish- 
ing eidolon. 

The whole concept of visual art form, designed to reflect invisible cosmic form, 
was then “‘in the air.” Music was not the only expression of this creative dyna- 
mism in India; nor architecture in Egypt, nor sculpture in Greece. The raga was 
the musical form-symbol of the immanent Vach—the Logos of Greece, or the 
Sokol of Egypt—the Creative Sound from which came forth not only music but 
all created things, thus “played into form.” 

The modern student may enquire how some of them framed a basic rasa 
scheme of eight rdsas or emotions, whose musical equivalents would thus become 
eight rdgas. Other schemes posit a basic five, or a basic six, which, when doubled 
to indicate the male-female contrast, gives us an array of ten or twelve basic units. 
We may refer them to their associated plane figures; and as we do so, the thought 
recurs that here we have the creative or kinetic aspect of Plato’s five figures and 
five solids. Euclid set them down in solid unchanging matter; he obscured the 
kinetic aspect, which has but slowly been unveiled by modern engineers in “‘dia- 
grams of forces.” Greek mechanics was solid and earthbound; our modern en- 
gineering modes have been made to serve transport, right to the basic dual mode 
of weightbearing necessary in any aircraft. It must be air-borne by wings and 
earth-borne by wheels. 

The original Hindu raga system is like this: it is multiple in aspect, since it 
shows form as earth-borne in the nama ripa of man, the material body; and 
again as nature-born, in a different sense, as man, the master of nature; and 
yet again as spirit-born, in the mind or soul that is borne by the world and born 
out of nature. These facts are obscured in the Grecian mythos; and veiled behind 
a myriad god forms in the Hindu pantheon, as they were reserved from the 
Mysteries of Eleusis or the Great School of Thebes. Music was not so much in- 
corporated into the solemn rituals of these doctrines as an indissoluble part of 
them. The whole vast corpus of musical knowledge and expression was but a 
human attempt to grasp the dynamic process of universal creation; and thereby 


1 Abanindranath Tagore, Some Notes on Indian Artistic Anatomy. (Calcutta, 1914). 
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to reflect these processes of emanation, of sustentation, and of dissolution in 
terms of human art. By close attention to this art; by humble submission to its 
discipline and a grateful acceptance of its hidden doctrine, some men might be 
eventually awakened and inspired by the realization that kinetic music is a mode 
of creation, while its falling wave in discordant and disruptive sound is a mode 
of rhythmic, harmonic dissolution. 

Our present conclusion, in answer to the three basic problems earlier indicated, 
would seem now to be these: 

(1) The meaning of the term rdga is found centered in its power of reckoning 
or measuring (a) the original set of six strings (supposing we accept the six- 
season calendar) and adjusting (b) their mutual relations, together with (c) 
their subsidiary relations within each scale, named as rdginis. 

(2) The technical usage is found in the actual measurements of string lengths 
(according to substance) and tuning in internal relation. The scientific theory 
behind this practice is derived from the system of thirty-six tattvas; or alterna- 
tively the 108 tattvas—these two totals being related as raga = 36 and rigini = 
108—and the right theory developing in a system of nature music and the pic- 
torial system of rdgmdlé as a mythos of nature powers. 

(3) The development of rdga to rdégini is a necessary consequence of the earlier 
emanations. Brahman produces Vach, his (its) creative voice, which in turn ema- 
nates the six leading rdgas (related as dual modes of the triguna; the positive and 
negative modes of the tamasic, saitvic, and rdjasic qualities inherent in energy 
and matter. The successive emanation of sound (as nama, or idea) produces by 
necessity the life (ripa or form). 

In thus summarizing, with the aid of Dr. Gangoly’s treatise, the intrinsic quali- 
ties of the Indian raga, we find that it is a means whereby in art and ritual men 
may adjust themselves to the harmonies of Nature. In contrast with this en- 
deavor, mysteriously and magically real to those who have had the experience of 
listening frequently, say, to an authentic Javanese gamelan creating its music— 
we have in Europe a treasury of compositions where the aim in not nature but 
society. We may discard for the moment the program music which seeks to paint 
a nature-picture from the safety of a town studio—the forest penned in a town 
park. 

In the Indian raga system we find an instrumental discipline that once was 
used to reflect, in a symbolic mode, the tremendous rhythms of that Nature of 
which man as a living organism is a part. This music is not domesticated and 
penned within bars, though too many Indian singers now use license instead of 
liberty in their own technique, wandering in mazes of tangled traditions. Having 
confused the mythos with pseudo-history, they have rejected both for a supposed 
present-day realism. Profound study of the réga system may help to recall them 
to the basic scientific truths that reside within the production and the function 
of all music; and bring this art consciously back to its essential dual relation as 
the nexus between Nature and Man, and its dual purpose in helping to provide a 
discipline within society by the subtle control of mood and movement. 
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What an artist says about the art of which he is a master generally commands 
interest, the more respectful as he is the greater master. And perhaps a special 
value might be attached to what poets say of poetry, since verbal expression is 
their business. A poet should speak more articulately from the springs of his life, 
and so perhaps should tell us more not only about art as a preoccupation, but 
about his own style of art as a vehicle of self-expression or self-knowledge, than 
a painter or musician might be expected to do. In this consciousness of style the 
poet should be the proper spokesman for other artists of his own time and place. 

If Islamic culture of our millennium has (and I think it has) a particular role 
in the evolution of historical variety, it is fairly certain that the center or seedbed 
of its unique ideas has been Iran, rather than the Arab countries of the first four 
Muslim centuries. If, further, it would profit us, as curious about the individuality 
of the highly ornamental Persian style, to look to some poet for guidance, for an 
explanation of the relation of this style with the soul, there can be little doubt 
that Hafiz of Shiraz, if he would speak, could tell us more than others, since he is, 
to his countrymen, the supreme master of the poetic art. But the poems collected 
in his Divan are generally of a surface so impenetrably compact that some have 
set him down a mere writer of love-songs and drinking-songs, and few if any have 


drawn from them more than the conventional symbolism used by all Sufi poets, 
and the usual message of Sufi mysticism. 

For all his fame, therefore, Hafiz still waits, as perhaps he will always wait, 
for understanding. There are ambiguous verses of his carved upon his tomb: 


At my headstone with wine and singer sit, 

That in the perfume of thee even from the gravepit dancing 
I may rise again. 

Old though I am, for one night take me close in thine arms 

That when day comes, young as ever I was, from that embrace of thee 
I may rise again. 


Many tales are told of the happy working of auguries drawn from his Divan; 
and though they illustrate at one level that idle pleasure in the marvellous for 
which folk-lore seems least respectable, they are also perhaps an indication of 
the special circumstances of perplexity and tension which may be necessary to 
quicken a reader’s mind, and to open the range of meaning hidden by the mighty 
poet. 

Some time ago it happened that in a season of personal bereavement my at- 
tention was directed to the Mathnawi or Long Poem by Hafiz known as “‘The 
Wild Deer.” One is often haunted by a poet’s phrase; but this poem as a whole 
became my visitant. Words and images whose connection I did not understand 
reappeared together in my mind; unsuspected word-play emerged; and when 
allusions were explored, there could be detected a most complex rational struc- 
ture underlying the emotional consonances which I had at first only felt. 
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The results were interesting; and since the Mathnawi culminated in a curious 
passage where Hafiz, one of the greatest poets, seemed to express his own view 
of poetry’s nature, it commanded that inquisitive veneration with which we 
sometimes search the speeches of Prospero, imagining that the wizard has buried 
in this place some secret of his power over ourselves. 

Hafiz’ diagnosis was one I had not encountered elsewhere, although it bears 
with striking appositeness on the actual lives of many artists. It was also a 
rather surprising judgment to one familiar with the superficial gaiety of Persian 
art, and called upon me to revise or abandon things I had thought (and unfor- 
tunately said) upon that subject. It cut deep. Metaphysics, psychology, and 
aesthetics were not really distinguishable at the level where Hafiz moved. But 
beyond one’s depth one does not necessarily drown. An elucidation of the poem, 
however incomplete, may contribute something to an understanding of the 
inner reasons which have justified the mature Islamic style. 


“The Wild Deer” is considered a work of that latter part of Hafiz’ life when 
his poems, if I may quote his most recent editor, Professor Arberry, ‘‘are quite 
unique in Persian literature, and have perhaps never been fully understood and 
appreciated: certainly no later poet seems to have attempted to continue these 
final experiments of the master craftsman.” 

In general, Persian art since the eleventh century has been characterized, as 
production of both literary and visual form, by extraordinary intricacy and 


extraordinary adequacy of convention. Theme and composition are used again 
and again. In verse, a comparatively limited number of familiar images, the Rose, 
the Wine, the Cypress, and of mythic types, Joseph, Rustam, Layla, are com- 
bined and re-combined, the art lying in the complexity, consistency, and taste 
which distinguish the new combination. A common metaphor for the poetic art 
is the making of a necklace, the arrangement in new order of objects whose 
value is already familiar. 

So familiar indeed are virtually all the units employed that ingenuity is spent 
primarily in refining the reference to them. The poet’s audience is ideally re- 
garded as capable of following any thread of allusion, however many and baffling 
the knots, and even when the thread itself is refined almost to imperceptibility. 
We, of course, are not such an ideal audience. We can, however, only understand 
such a poem as “The Wild Deer” by recovery of allusions which are by our own 
standards exceedingly far-fetched. The recondite has been the poet’s aim from 
the beginning: he has dropped his meaning in deep waters and departed, leaving 
us to dive for it. 

Since no English version of the poem fit for the present purpose exists, a trans- 
lation made by Arthur Waley’s method follows. I have made no attempt to 
reproduce the music of the original, but only to give the meaning and to expose 
certain emphases of design. Vital word-play, especially when the modulated 
sense occurs in an idiomatic Persian expression, cannot as a rule be neatly turned; 
some of the important puns are therefore doubly translated, what I may call 
the echo-sense of words being added to their proper sense at certain points (e.g. 
ravan means “heart” as well as “departing, running [of water]” and combinations 
of “loss” and “heart”? may be just the word ravan). Words meaning or suggest- 
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ing ‘‘reed” are various; I have put in the word where Hafiz has left the sugges- 
tion only, notably in the case of the augury from the Koran, where I believe 
that the poet meant an Arabic pronominal suffix to suggest a word meaning 
‘“‘reed.”? There is one emendation, khamushan for ma’suman. 
Hafiz’ original is in couplets, but for convenient reference the hemistiches are 
here numbered as separate lines. 
THE WILD DEER 
Hollo! Oho! O Wild Deer, where are you? 
Twixt me and thee loving and long acquaintance 
Has been: both solitary, both lost, both friendless 
Where lurk ahead, behind, fierce beast and breathed spell. 
Come back! let’s speak of how it goes with each, 
Again together look for what we long for, 
Since now I know that this uneasy wasteland 
Contains not any green and happy pasture. 


Speak you, all such as love, who will be lover 

Of lonely people, friend to homeless strangers? 

Only perhaps the Green Ancient, the Blest Foot, 
Passing, from luck of his great quest might good spring; 
And he might bring, that Green Ancient, the Blest Foot, 


This flesh to that, this lone thing to that lone thing. 
Yet what consort bears my prayer with the music 
When the rich Sun turns cutpurse in the way? 


Old intimacy—small courtesy to end it. 
Believers, O Believers! Pity, for God’s sake! 

So merciless he struck the stab of parting 

As if we had not ever been acquaintance, 
Forsook me, changed a gay temper to mourning: 
What brother could so cruelly use a brother? 
Time to court Heavenly Grace may be at hand; 


For, opening the Book, I found: LEAVE ME NOT DRY REED. 


A certain man fared outland. One day hailed him 
Gently a Wastrel sitting by the wayside 

And said: What hast thou in that scrip, O Pilgrim? 
If thou hast grain, come, set a bird-snare here. 

The Traveller answered: Grain I surely have; 

But only for one prey: my quest’s the Phoenix! 
And when will one like thee find Phoenix’ trace? 
His nest’s unknown to us, the Wastrel said. 


The heart’s lost cypress gone, the train departed, 
There’s yet a branch of cypress left. Keep vigil. 
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35 Hold fast the Cup, and grasp the Rose’s foot. 

36 Yet sit not careless with a mad-drunk Destiny; 

37 For hark! in this waste vale a torrent thunders: 

38 Blood of the hushed! a hundred measures a farthing! 

39 . A wordless roar which speaks, and means this only: 

40 The lurking Marksman draws his winged reed—Sunderance! 


41 A pouring water-fountain’s lip, a streamside, 

42 <A weeping dew, a talking with oneself. 

43 In memory of all lost and gone and lovers 

44 Consent in burthen with the springtime cloud. 

45 From the well-heart comes lost lamenting water 

46 For grace your eyes must give of their own streaming. 
47 The homeless hold the homeless in remembrance, 

48 All homeless things being each of each memorials. 


49 Still out of darkness dost Thou bring gay day; 

50 So out of sorrow dost Thou bring my joy. 

51 O God, Who art the Cure of pain incurable, 

52 Thou knowest my cure, and others’ besides mine. 

53 All you who love, know one another’s worth; 

54 And when the sum’s cast, tell it over and over. 

55 As TI change mode, my Reed’s a Fish in quiddity; 

56 From FISH AND REED-PEN then my meaning ask. 


57 Heart’s loss with wit being compounded closely, 

58 A grain that compound yielded; it was planted; 

59 And strong joy in the grown form shone; the brain 

60 Of verse its miracle is, soul of its members. 

61 Come breathe this fragrance, which is hope’s own perfume 
62 The soul’s scent, leaving an eternal sweetness, 

63 Musk from the crease of treasury of Heaven’s Virgins, 
64 Not from that beast who fleets from men, the Wild Deer. 
65 O Art of Word! how loving a worldly friend! 

66 God be Most High! how haughty a worldly freedom! 

67 Here is burned a plume of Gabriel’s wing 

68 That children may have light to start their fires. 


69 Enough, breathe no word more: this place is dangerous. 
70 Cui utterance here, Hafiz: God is All-Knowing. 


Successive episodes or stages in the poem can be made out fairly easily. First 
(1-8) someone in a desert has been forsaken by a Deer which has been his com- 
panion. Second (9-16), repeated reference to a Green Ancient (Khwaja Khizr) 
suggests a legendary Land of Darkness and a languishing after superhuman aid. 
Third comes an appeal to Muslim sympathy and to Muslim scripture, the taking 
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of an augury by opening a copy of the Koran and accepting the first verse on 
which the finger falls by chance. Fourth (25-32) the poet tells a short tale which 
lacks conclusion. Fifth (33-40), as one from whom a caravan has departed, he 
sits drinking in a desert valley wherein is heard pouring a river of blood. Sixth 
(41-48) he is seen as a whispering reed by a spring. Seventh (49-56) comes a 
hymn ending in a second Koranic quotation, FISH AND REED. Some observa- 
tions on poetry are made, and the poem is discreetly closed by a pious aposiope- 
sis. 

But more attentively considered the poem is, even for a reader fairly versed 
in Muslim and Persian reference, mystifying. Here and there an enigmatic 
couplet gives us a startling hint that we have been missing the point; and the 
succession of the imagery, though haunting, is puzzling. To know what Hafiz is 
up to, we must pass from the more obvious allusions to follow certain secondary 
references which lead as it were into the background of the poet’s mind, a crowded 
landscape of associated thought where ampler reasons for the given images will 
be found. Hafiz, it will be remembered, was an actual hafiz, a man who knew the 
Koran by heart; and his readers, many of whom read through the text once a 
month, would recognize all allusions to it and supply their contexts. What further 
allusions he uses depended for their effect upon the literary culture of the hearer; 
but on Scriptural quotation he could rely. 

Evidently the poem’s occasion was the loss of some beloved companion, pos- 
sibly the death of the poet’s wife, against which supposition the use of masculine 
pronouns does not, by Persian decorum, argue. The particular does not matter 
very much; it is sufficient to know that some bereavement passionately felt and 
resented had befallen Hafiz. 

We are at the outset introduced into the desert scene of an old Arabian ro- 
mance treated by Hafiz’ predecessor, Nizami, in a familiar poem. The voice is 
that of Majnun. This name which means Madman, or Possessed, is not men- 
tioned; but both present detail and a buried allusion in the poem’s resolution 
make it certain. Majnun loves his kinswoman Layla; she is given to another; he 
runs mad and dwells in the wilderness, shunning men, and companion only to 
the beasts who gather harmless about him to hear his poetic outcry against fate. 
The Wild Deer of the first couplet is the favorite animal whose beautiful eyes 
are for Majnun the eyes of his idol; now, in the Mathnawi’s opening, the Deer 
has run away, and Majnun is left absolutely alone, in a place of drouth. 

The eighth line is an echo, intended, as I think, to recall one of four passages 
in the Mathnawi of the great mystic poet Rumi; these and certain other writings 
Hafiz appears to have meditated deeply and combined, drawing from them not 
only the whole imagery of his poem but also the theory of his art which is our 
concern. The present reference (Rumi VI 2330 ff.) runs in part: 


Grant unto the tears of Thy blind slave green and growth from this pasture: 
And if I have'no tears to give, do Thou grant me tears. 


These lines, we shall see, are almost an epitome of the poem’s movement; for 
the moment, one curious fact may be noted: that Hafiz quotes a passage of which 
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the sense, profoundly penitential, far transcends the mood of his own passage. 
The way in which he uses Koranic allusion will appear presently. 

The two dangers, the beast of prey and breath-magic, refer us to subtle nega- 
tives; for the beasts did not in reality prey upon Majnun, and the last flickering 
of Majnun’s image upon the poem shows him in line 64 as man, the beast of 
prey whom the Deer actually fears, while a sundering Archer (line 40) is the 
being which actually lurks for man. “Breathed spell’ refers to Koran CXIII: 
I TAKE REFUGE IN THE LORD OF THE SUNDERANCE (of dark sky 
and dark earth at dawn) FROM THE EVIL OF WHAT HE HATH MADE 
AND FROM THE EVIL OF THE UTTER DARKNESS AS IT DARKENS, 
AND FROM THE EVIL OF THE WOMEN WHO BREATHE ON THE 
MAGIC KNOTS. Such women were witches, and, considering the direction in 
which the poem is to move, we may interpret the text referred to as a very slight 
preliminary stimulus to a notion which is to become important. The witches are 
intended to suggest sinister types of sexual bondage or physical affection, oppos- 
ing, in all they imply, the longing for an object of physical affection which is the 
tenor of Hafiz’ passage. We shall hear Koranic antithesis grow from mere sug- 
gestion, from a murmur as doubtful as this, until it is emphatic and explicit 
contradiction; and this subtle process is one of the more important rational 
stratagems hidden under the apparently capricious grace of the poem’s surface. 

It is the buried reference to utter darkness in this text which really initiates 
the second prime reference, the legend of the Green Ancient, Khwaja Khizr. 
This mythical prophetic being, appearing to men as clothed in green, wild water 
and green herbage (cf. line 8) springing from his footprints in the wilderness, 
was best known to Hafiz’ audience as a personality in the Alexander legend 
treated by the older poet Nizami. In the Alexander Book, the king learns from 
an aged man of the Water of Life, a fountain in the northern wilderness which 
was called the Land of Calamities, or the Darkness. For this water Alexander 
felt unappeasable longing; towards it he bent his march. Appalled by the utter 
darkness, he appointed the Prophet Khizr leader of the host in his own place; 
and the Green Ancient went on ahead, guided by a jewel, to find the fountain 
of life: 


When he eagerly sought the secret water 

The lip of the thirsty was divorced from water; 
Then the jewel gleamed in his hand; 

Khizr looked down; lo! what he sought was found. 


This is the “luck’’ of Hafiz’ twelfth line; its symbolic importance will appear. 
Hafiz’ predecessor gives two versions of Khizr’s doings: a fire-worshipper’s or 
pagan tale and a Ruman or Christian. According to the former Khizr bathed, 
drank, and became immortal; but as he looked into it, the fountain suddenly 
vanished, and he knew that the king would never drink therefrom. He too then 
vanished from ordinary sight. Nizami’s “Christian” tale is that the Prophet 
Elias was Khizr’s companion, and that the two sat down to eat beside a spring 
they chanced upon, spreading a cloth and bread, whereon a dry salt fish was set. 
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One of them taking up the fish, it fell by misadventure into the water. There, 
however, it swam away alive; the prophets, knowing that this must be the foun- 
tain of eternal life, drank of it themselves. 

But the Koran, Nizami warns us, declares that both pagan and Christian have 
been in error, and speaks otherwise of the Water of Life: 


If there be a Water in this dark dust, 
Of missing its fount what fear can there be? 


And of this allusion, which might or might not recur to the hearer, Hafiz makes 
consistent use at several points in his poem, using the Koran, God’s Eternal 
Word, as the negation or correction of other saying at certain stages in its prog- 
ress, and revealing that the magic fountain is always only where one stands. 

The repetition of phrase—‘‘the Green Ancient, the Blest Foot”—is an under- 
lining of the double version given by Nizami, intended to evoke as by formal 
imitative magic the transition from the fire-worshipper to the Ruman, and, by 
word-play, from paganism to Sufism since Rumi was the founder of a great 
dervish order, the Mawlawis, in whose rule music, the most influential art in 
Muslim secular culture, became an unusually important religious exercise. 

If the reader, following this secondary reference, thought of Rumi, at once, 
as we, reminded of ‘‘Paradise Lost’’ would recall the words “Of man’s first dis- 
obedience,” he would think of the famous opening of Rumi’s masterpeice: 

Listen to the Reed, how it tells a tale, complaining of separations. And here, in 
this allusion remote from the poem’s surface, we discover the essential source 
of the “Wild Deer.” It awakens in memory that water-music, epitomized in 
the Reed, which is, as it were, to work its way through the other voices in the 
poem, not only in imagery but in Koranic reference, finally explicit at line 56 
where suddenly error and mystery are dispelled, and the poet’s figure reappears . 
as the opposite of what it was in the beginning. Then only does Hafiz see fit to 
tell us what poetry is. 

It will be more polite, and may be more rewarding, to follow the path for which 
he has given us a clue than to scamper across country to his conclusion. Rumi’s 
Song of the Reed explains so much of the Wild Deer’s structure that an almost 
complete quotation of it, with directions to particular lines in the later poem, 
will be convenient. For we shall see that according to Hafiz it is a special relation 
between what the artist has in mind and what he says which gives art its ‘“‘mi- 
raculous” character; and we can hardly appreciate this relation without con- 
sidering at least one example of it, for which purpose a recovery of what Hafiz 
had in mind will put what he has said in new light. 


Listen to the Reed, how it tells a tale, complaining of separations: 
(11. 4-22) 

Since I was torn from the Reedbed (11. 24, 41 ff.) my lament hath made man and 
woman moan. 

I would have my breast torn by sunderance (1. 40) that I may explain what is 
the pain of longing. 

It is that every one who is left alone (11. 1-8) far from his source longs to be again 
in that time when he was one with it (11. 47-8). 
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In all sorts of company have I uttered my wailing notes, I have consorted with 
the wretched as with the gay; 

Each one became my friend for reasons of his own, none seeking the secret from 
within me (11. 47, 52, 67-8). 

This the sounding of the Reed is Fire (11. 67-8), not breath of Air (1. 4); and 
whoso hath not this Fire, be he naught! 

For Love’s is the Fire in the Reed, and Love’s the glowing in the Wine (1. 35). 

The Reed is the friend of every one who hath lost one he loved (11. 10, 65 and pas- 
sim) ; the Reed’s strain hath rent our veils (double meaning equating mourn- 
ing with illumination). 

Who hath seen a thing like unto the Reed, which is both the poison and the cure 
(11. 52, 57)? 

The Reed tells of the Way which is full of blood (1. 38); it tells tales of the passion 
of Majnun (11. 1-8); 

And only to senseless things is the sense of this confided; for the tongue’s only 
customer is an ear. 

In our sorrow our life-days are out of joint; their travelling-companion is burning 
pain (11. 17-22). 

If a time is gone, let it go! ’Tis no matter, do Thou remain, for none is holy as 
Thou art. 

Whoever is not a Fish (11. 55-6) will have too much of His water; and he who 
lacketh his daily bread findeth his day long. 


But since the raw know not what ripeness is, I cut speech short. Farewell! 


That Hafiz’ poem is virtually an enriched paraphrase, a new statement of 
what Rumi said, and full of deliberate fidelities, will be evident enough. The 
Reed, the musician’s flute and the poet’s pen, expresses a poet’s willingness, even 
his necessary desire, to suffer sunderance, the separation from what he loves, 
for the sake of understanding and expressing the truth about love, the homesick 
wandering of water parted from the sea. This understanding in poets makes all 
men their friends for selfish reasons, since there is something in all which would 
know the same, though they care nothing for the suffering which enables the 
artist to teach it. And it is through the senses, not the intelligence, that the artist 
makes his great communication: the tongue’s only customer is an ear. 

There is one striking difference between the poems: Fire, named as the sound- 
ing of the Reed, and an essential image in the Rumi song, is virtually absent 
from Hafiz. The reason is technical (Hafiz’ theme being Water) and intellectual: 
Water is the Element which facilitates change of form, which as art Hafiz is 
really talking about; and Fire is the Element which by refining substance facili- 
tates its passage to the upper Spheres, so that the suggestion of it is reserved 
for the moment when the poem is to pass from sight at its ending. 

To those who have caught his hints Hafiz has now implied a large part of 
what he intends to convey. But it is implicit in references only, a shadowy 
prophecy in memory of stages to which the poem itself as experience is not yet 
come, as we are sharply reminded. For the next couplet (15-16) is irreligious: 
what is the use of praying in a world like this, where God, Who has all, steals a 
man’s treasure? But again under the surface lies a contradiction, for the Sun 
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as highwayman is an unmistakable lead to a vivid line in the tale of the Green 
Ancient as told by Rumi himself (not the Ruman of Nizami) in his Third Book: 

Wilt thou turn highwayman against the Sun? 

Wilt thou rob God? in our context; or, since the Sun in Rumi’s context is Khizr, 
Wilt thou hold up Eternal Life? The wish that the dead could still be living is 
thus implicitly rebuked in the very vocabulary from which the wish derives its 
rhetoric. 

Lines 17-24 have a very strong Muslim flavor, three couplets containing ex- 
press references to Islam as a social body and the last a superstitious appeal to 
Muslim Scripture. The cry “Believers!” is the common call for help when a 
crime has been committed, such as robbery. Hafiz did not think ordinary ortho- 
doxy any surety against the resentment of God’s decrees, I am afraid, for this 
passage in the poem is full of irony. God has robbed him; and he yells Stop 
thief! Line 20 quotes Koran IV 73, a passage where renegade Believers are re- 
buked for their refusal to go into battle, the risk and the neighborhood of death. 
This sardonic perversion of the text’s sense is a humorous but definite continua- 
tion of the device we noted in line 4, the subtle stimulus to some feeling that the 
Eternal Word is the opposite to present emotion. Line 22 refers to the Prophet’s 
Farewell Sermon—‘‘Know this, that every Muslim is the brother of every other 
Muslim.” To die like that was a heathen thing to do, the speaker implies; and 
betakes himself to the sacred Text for consolation—the verse drawn in 24. 

These words are those of Zachariah’s appeal to God against his barrenness; 
in its Koranic context (Chapter X XI) the verse is immediately preceded by a 
short passage in which HE OF THE FISH (Jonah) CRIED OUT IN THE 
DARKNESS (Arabic Zulmat, the very word used by Nizami to name the Dark- 
ness in which the Fount of Life was discovered) glorifying God. Under the verbal 
surface of the poem we see Hafiz pass his shuttle again, weaving in Darkness, 
Fish, and Water, implying more than he says with an extraordinary consistency 
and command. 

That the Reed as pen be not barren, the poet now essays a short tale. A Pil- 
grim, type of the strictly religious man, sets out to hunt the Phoenix, symbolizing 
the idea of a transcendent God, for whom he would keep all his seed. A Wastrel, 
type of the superficially careless and sensual Sufi, rebukes this otherworldly zeal: 
the Pilgrim’s prey lives in the land of nowhere, his God is God of another world, 
whereas seeds have their uses in this. 

Why is this tale of the pointless because interminable journey inserted? and 
why is it abrupt? 

Immediately upon the highwayman-Sun verse in Rumi’s tale of Khizr ensue 
these verses: 


I will fare as far as the meeting of the Two Seas for the sake of companionship 

with the Sovereign of the Time; 

I will make Khizr a means to my end—either come to my end or fare on and on, 
even journeying through night prolonged. 


This is the man who “fared outland”; and mark that in Rumi as in Hafiz the 
journey is unconcluded. The Khizr tale “gets nowhere.”’ As Rumi puts it: 
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This discourse hath no end, uncle. Get on to the story of Daquqi! And it is in the 
story of Daquqi that ideas and images identical with those of Hafiz’ own poem’s 
conclusion are to be found. Hafiz uses the anecdote as a fracture, a quotation of 
form from the older poet; his own poem is born anew, like Rumi’s. It turns into 
a new path, and reaches like Rumi’s the true end it could not have attained by 
the old one. The passionate wish that things could go on for ever, the fairy-tale 
of Khizr, is idle. Another tale, Daquqi’s, contains the truth: 


Distance is physical; the faring of spirits is another faring; 
Your journey is from the seed to rationality; ’tis not by shift from one place to 
another. 


Daqugi in the tale comes at nightfall to the shore of one sea (not the meeting 
of two, a Koranic phrase understood by Sufis as referring to the meeting of the 
transcendent and the earthly in the saint) where he sees strange sights. Seven 
candles become one, seven men one, seven trees one tree, every leaf of which 
cries out: WOULD THAT MY PEOPLE KNEW (how God hath blest me). 
The phrase is from the Koranic Chapter Yasin which is commonly recited in 
times of bereavement. In this deep-buried allusion to God’s Word as consolation 
lies the reason for the Mathnawi’s change of mood at its corresponding point; 
for resentment is ended, and resignation begins. 

Then, in Rumi, a kaleidoscopic multiplication and re-unification of sevens 
and ones is seen, and seven contemplatives call on Daquqi to become Imam, or 
lead them in prayer. The word is important since its Arabic letters, Alif and 
Mim, are taken in another passage which Hafiz seems to have been pondering 
as symbols of sexuality; and for Hafiz, as we shall see, art is in part a special 
and celestial form of sexual polarization. The embrace of the Houris or Heavenly 
Virgins is both the image of bliss—THEY AND THEIR FRIENDS RE- 
CLINING—given in the Chapter Yasin and Hafiz’ image of the pleasure of 
art in line 63. Daquqi’s reply will be best taken in connection with Hafiz’ doc- 
trine of art, towards which we are so deviously working. 

The Wastrel’s mockery, the fact that the journey to God is not a matter of 
going anywhere, since the search for the transcendent has its end where one 
stands, introduces a short burst of classic Sufi music (11. 33-6). But the usual 
ornaments, the cypress figure of the Cupbearer, the Wine of ecstasy, the Rose of 
beauty, are soon darkened. The river flowing in the vale of this world is a torrent 
of blood; and in a powerful line the Reed appears as the arrow of fate, the sun- 
dering of lover and beloved. 

But why is the suddenly heard torrent of blood so suddenly converted to a 
sad and quiet fountain? The passage in Rumi in which Hafiz’ present meaning 
lies is IV 3507 ff. 


Thou wert a bough of the Tree of Paradise; when I grasped it, it bore me to Para- 
dise (cf. 33-6) 

That which carried away the body was a torrent, but the torrent bore me to the 
shore of the Sea of Bounty (cf. the seashore of Daquqi’s tale). 

He Who gave water to the rivers and fountains hath opened a fountain within me; 
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He for His slave’s sake became the K of Kafi (Sufficiency), the truth of the prom- 
tseeK HY’S. 


Now this group of isolated letters points directly, by its context in the Koran 
(A MENTION OF THE MERCY OF THY LORD TO HIS SLAVE ZACHA- 
RIAH) to the very prophetic figure whose cry was the augury drawn in line 24. 
What then is ‘‘the truth of the promise’’? 

Pain and power. Tears, and the capacity to work miraculous transformation. 

God said: ... I make the tomb and the gravepit a playground. 

To a Moses I give heart with a single rod. 

I make the wooden stick a seven-headed dragon (cf. Daquai’s vision). 

Thou shalt see the Nile of blood turned into water. 

I thought to turn Believer (Hafiz’ Pilgrim) in the hope of drinking water from 

this torrent of blood; 

How could I know that He would work a transformation of my nature and make 

me a Nile? 

In my own eyes am I the streaming Nile; in the eyes of others I am at peace. 
In this allusive context the meaning of the watery images which are to follow 
is established. Moses, no longer clinging to Khizr as he did before Daqugqi’s 
tale, is to work his own miracles. 

A true delineation of the Reed, and of the Fountain of Life which is always at 
its feet and in its own heart and eyes, ensues, in lines 41-48. The Persian is of 
extraordinary verbal beauty. Reed no longer breathes its plaint as a discord with 
the music of fate (line 15), but supplies a concord with the weeping of that 
spring cloud which, watering the desert grave and bringing flowers from it, is 
one of the oldest conventional images of Muslim poetry. The cloud was an em- 
blem of generous feeling in the classic poetry of a race which counted generosity 
the noblest virtue. The generous tears which the Reed must contribute to the 
lifestream would be understood not only as tears of sorrow, but, by a conventional 
trope, as the tears of the pen, the ink of the poet’s writing. 

Separation, loss or sunderance, is now a transformed apprehension, for the 
poet recalls Sunderance as God’s delivering Name. The LORD OF THE SUN- 
DERANCE (of the darkness of earth and the darkness of sky at daybreak) is 
immediately suggested (1. 49); and the significance of the title immediately 
derived: trust in and submission to the God of Loss is to be as conscious as pos- 
sible. 

We have now, in Rumi’s words, ‘“‘seen the Ocean in a waterdrop’’—seen all 
things in our own tears. As a sequence of emotions springing from bereavement 
the poem is ended. 

What follows is the doctrine of poetic art for the sake of which we set out. 
The couplet which both inaugurates it and closes the elegy (11. 55-6) is very 
enigmatic; and I have seen a highly educated Persian finally give it up with a 
shake of the head. It seems to contain a pun—Mahiyy punning Mahiyyat, mean- 
ing Fish and Quiddity—and a reference to musical modulation; its significant 
movement is certainly a change from Persian words meaning Fish and Reed in 
the first hemistich to Arabic words meaning the same in the second. The latter 
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are those which open the 68th Chapter of the Koran, pronounced Nun wa’l- 
galam, the Nun being in the written Text actually the single letter Nun which 
corresponds with N. There has from the earliest days been dispute as to what 
the N means, some maintaining that it is the initial letter of a word meaning 
inkstand, others that it stands for Nun meaning Fish. Hafiz certainly took it as 
meaning Fish; but I think he also took it as having a meaning in its own right. 
For he is playing with letters. We shall presently consider a play on Alif and 
Mim in Rumi which seems to be part of the implied meaning into which his 
poem opens; and we may note here that the word “‘quiddity” is in its letters 
also ““Mim-Alifness.” Further, the modulation or progression of Mim takes it 
to the next letter Nun, the single letter in the text quoted; and it suits Hafiz’ 
pattern that the Koranic passage also emphasizes his concealed play by a repe- 
tition, after the exclamatory Nun at the opening, of Alif-Nun meaning Lo! or 
Verily! 

The couplet, in literal cumbrousness, may be translated then: When I bring 
to modulation (or engrossment) Persian Fish (punning quiddity or Mim-Alifness) 
of the Persian Reed-pen, do thou ask the interpretation or commentary from 
Koranic-Arabic Fish-Nun and Koranic (therefore Eternal) Reed-pen. 

This is the second and conclusive punctuation by appeal to the Koran; and 
it serves to initiate, as the former did, a new point of view. The two divisions 
separate three moods: the first one of pain; the second one of contemplation and 
compassion. The third is happy. In the original appeal the poet asked the Book 
for guidance in his own predicament; in this second the reader is told to ask the 
Book for guidance in his. The poet’s difficulty was the understanding of life; 
the reader’s is the understanding of poetry; and now comes Hafiz’ account of 
what poetry is. 

The first verses of the Chapter to which Hafiz refers us for interpretation of 
his work run as follows: 

FISH (NUN) AND/BY THE PEN AND WHAT MEN WRITE! 

THOU ART NOT MAJNUN (POSSESSED), BY THY LORD’S FAVOR 

UNTO THEE. 
VERILY (ALIF-NUN) THINE IS A REWARD WHICH SHALL NOT 
FAIL. 

VERILY THOU ART OF A TREMENDOUS MAKE. 

Hafiz’ notion of the poet, it seems, was a high one. But I too pronounce with 
possibly superstitious respect hoc nomen poetae, and find Hafiz’ view not so 
much arrogant as severe; for if the poet’s station is eminent, at least his duties 
are difficult. The quiddity, the essential individuality of the poet as a pen, turns 
out to be that of the Fish, of the dead dry thing which in the tale fell into the 
Fountain of Life and swam away living again. Now, the Fish figures in the Song 
of the Reed, of which the present poem is only a greater paraphrase, as the in- 
satiable drinker of folk-supposition, not yet extinct in common speech: 

Whoever is not a Fish will have too much of His water. 

The essence therefore of the artistic personality as flute or pen, as instrument of 
the man’s art, is an insatiable appetite for life and its sorrows, a capacity to 
swallow tribulation interminably without the indigestion, the pain or death 
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which would afflict other creatures drinking fair with him. Ay, for the fountain 
the shadow is better than the sun, as Nizami says in his version of the tale of Khizr. 

THOU ART NOT MAJNUN. The Koran, which we have already seen as a 
remote negation of present passion in the poem, suddenly pronounces its great 
contradiction flatly: the poet is not Majnun, he is not the lover maddened by 
loss in whose very figure he first appeared to us (11. 1-8). God’s Grace has saved 
him from possession by his passions. His reward is in Heaven, and Eternal; his 
nature is sublime, higher, we are to understand, than that of ordinary men. In 
the Scriptural text the words are God’s words to Muhammad; and even an 
allusive appropriation of them to the poet is by orthodox standards reckless. 
But Hafiz uttered other daring words explicitly, even swearing by the Scripture 
he had by heart that his verse was better than Scripture; and we shall soon see 
what he meant by his present allusion. 

Now that the Koran has come out into the open, we are in a position to dis- 
pose of certain secondary references formerly set aside. Nizami’s couplet referring 
to the Koranic account of the Water of Life: 


If there be a Water in this dark dust, 
Of missing its Fount what fear can there be? 


can, since lines 41-7, be now understood as an explicit statement of a truth only 
symbolically given by the Khizr legend. The Green Ancient bears a jewel in 
hand, as an artist has work in hand (poetry being jewelry in its commonest 
simile, as was said above); and the sudden gleam from this diverts his gaze 


from a dark horizon. The Water of Life is at his feet. 

Did Hafiz actually understand the symbolic jewel as the artist’s work? The 
Green Ancient appears in a legend which was certainly known to him, the story 
of Ibrahim ibn Adham, one of the earliest Sufi “Fathers.” Ibrahim forsook a 
princely station for fear of God, and dwelt for some years in desert places. 
“Khizr was my companion in that time: he taught me the Great Name of God.” 
Thereafter, remaining a povertarian, Ibrahim refused the alms which dervishes 
normally accepted, only eating from his earnings by garden labor and the weav- 
ing of baskets. We are left wondering whether the magically sought Great Name 
may not simply be one’s work; and the closing couplets of his Mathnawi make 
me suspect that the same notion was not far from Hafiz’ mind. 

He now enters upon a description of the poetic process which has delivered 
him from the Darkness into Life. Heart (punning separation, departure, flow, or 
loss) is ground fine with mind or intellectual consciousness, as a physician com- 
pounds an antidote to an illness. The artist does not use intellect as antidote to 
passion, but unites them as closely as may be. The result is not a powder, but a 
seed or grain. The seed is planted to grow and becomes a flower, a type of self- 
sufficient beauty yielding pleasure. 

What Hafiz meant by the Seed can best be recovered from the end of Daquqi’s 
tale. As was said above, Daquqi saw on the shore a vision of sevens which became 
ones, finally seven trees which became one Tree crying the Chapter of consola- 
tion, which Tree became again seven trees, and one, and seven again, and so on. 
If I have got the genuine couplets of the Mathnawi, and if I have set them in 
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their original order (both doubtful questions, I am afraid), it is worth noting 
that we have had seven four-couplet episodes or distinct lyrical units, which now 
after the resolution granted by the Koran give place to an apparently isolated 
lyric in praise of poetry which is seven couplets long. 

After the Tree were seen seven contemplatives, who called Daquqi to lead 
them in prayer as Imam (a word composed of Alif and Mim). Daqugi’s reply 
runs: 

Yes, but not yet; for I have certain difficulties derived from the turning of Time. 

Wait for them to be solved by means of holy companionships; it is through such 
that a vine grows from earth. 

It effaces itself entirely in the earth, so that no color or scent, no tint of red or 
brown, remains its own. 

After that effacement, its constriction ceases; it opens its wings and expands and 
spurs its mount. Exactly inasmuch as it became selfless in presence of its origin, 
individuality of form departed from it and its essential soul was displayed. 

This is what Hafiz had in mind, I think. The “holy companionships” are 
those ponderings of Nizami, Rumi, and the Koran through which his own poem 
became “‘selfless in presence of its origin.” The great artist knows how much of 
what he has to say has already been said by his dead predecessors; his new work 
is as much derived from his experience of them as from his own emotion. Their 
working of material like that which his own heart supplies is the true origin of 
his own work and its power to be itself original. The same image of “planting 
in tradition’ occurs in a couplet of Nizami’s, expressing that older poet’s resolu- 
tion to treat again the inherited theme of the Water of Life: 

When things have been sown for our sake 

We too should sow, for others’ sake. 

How “selfless” the ‘‘Wild Deer” is we have seen in the extent to which Hafiz 
has left the explicit statement of his own deeper meaning in the sources where 
he found it already expressed. 

Then, in an untranslatable combination of internal rhyme and alphabetical 
progression from Mim to Nun, Hafiz gives us the gist: the maghz of poetry is 
the naghz of it. Maghz means seed or kernel (of a nut); and also brain; the essen- 
tial image of the word is of a hidden organic complexity, of the convolutions, 
the packed twists and intricate surfaces of living organs masked by smooth 
hard shells. The naghz of poetry, the marvel or miracle of it, is this maghz, which, 
as a soul, holds together and animates the limbs or body of the poem, informing 
its shell, the audible or legible words, dictating its ultimate ramification. 

In “soul” and ‘‘members”’ Hafiz again summons an echo of the Reed’s Song 
to give us his profounder implication: 

Bodily members are not veiled from their soul, nor soul from them; yet none may 
see the soul. 

In any Sufi context, the word veil is almost always to be understood in a special 
sense, as that obstacle to the vision of God in all things which besets ordinary 
sight and which is removed in ecstasy. Between the “brain” of his verse and the 
words of it there is for the poet no veil. In the free passage between what he 
forbears to say, the complex growth of which yet enables him to say all he says, 
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and his statement lies the special ecstasis, the beatific vision, of the artist. And 
the same illuminated passage from the said to the unsaid, if one can find it, is 
the supreme value of the poem to other men, given in pleasure, the perfume of 
the poet’s sacrifice. It is not necessary to recover the ‘‘brain’”’ consciously, since 
it is in a direct aesthesis that the heavenly fragrance is apprehended. As Rumi 
puts it, “‘only to the meaningless is this meaning confided, for the tongue’s only 
customer is an ear.” 

We now come to the couplets (11. 63-6) where poetry is called the sexual 
pleasure of Paradise, by erotic simile, and an incomparable earthly mistress. 
Perhaps the source of Hafiz’ thought is to be found in the passage from Rumi’s 
sixth Book (2330 ff.) of which he reminded us in line 8, a passage ending in the 
prayer that God grant tears for green and growth. 

Like Alif (a simple upright shaft, first letter of the alphabet) J possess nothing 
(a grammarian’s commonplace), O Gracious One, save a heart more clenched 
with anguish than the eye of Mim (a small heart-shaped ring, the Ara- 
bic M). 

This Alif and this Mim are the mother (a word written Alif-Mim) of our being. 
The sexual symbolism of these two letters is fairly obvious, and Hafiz was prob- 
ably familiar with its use in erotic verse. I think he took the physical sexuality 
to which we owe our physical existence, the “mother” of Rumi’s word-play, 
as essentially feminine, and conceived the artist as delivered from it into a more 
self-sufficient or hermaphroditic sexual polarization (the “independent freedom”’ 
of line 68), the celestial sexuality of his image. 

There is perhaps a play with these letters in line 32: the Phoenix’ nest is “‘un- 
known to us” and the Persian word for ‘‘us” is spelt Mim-Alif. God’s place is 
not known to sexuality, in its physical manifestation. And we have seen that 
in the most enigmatic couplet of the resolution the Mim-Alifness of the Reed 
is progressed to Nun: physical sexuality is modulated in the artist to the being 
of the Fish, eternally living because it can drink tribulation for ever. The Wild 
Deer, the partner of our physical passion in this world, is dismissed in line 64. 

The compounding of heart’s loss and wit or mind is certainly in one sense the 
composition of the poem; it also, I think, bears a trace of Rumi’s fantasy on 
Alif and Mim, and the lines following those quoted above: 

Unpossessing Alif is our forgetting; sorrowful Mim our time of reason ... 

Do Thou act kingly towards me in my unpossessingness; to my pain multiply joy. 
In his unpossessingness (identified as unconsciousness in a neighbor line) the 
poet asks God for a gift of His Divine Consciousness. We find ourselves at this 
point among the familiar landmarks of Sufi quietism, and may now return to 
the poem’s last riddle, the couplet: 

Here is burned a plume of Gabriel’s wing 

That children may have light to start their fires. 

The words have double reference. The Simurgh or Phoenix which we have seen 
as the unattainable quarry of the religious Pilgrim was also the protector of the 
mythical Iranian hero Zal and his family. When, after rescuing and rearing the 
exposed infant Zal, the Bird, before vanishing, took leave of him, it gave Zal a 
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feather, promising that if he or his needed aid, the burning of the feather would 
summon it. And Zal’s son, the famous Rustam, in his last and direst battle, 
facing defeat, burned the feather and saw the Simurgh again. 

Gabriel, however, was the angelic instrument of Divine Revelation to the 
Prophet Muhammad. Burning a plume of Gabriel’s wing is effectively summon- 
ing Divine Revelation; and to hint that the poet receives what God sent down 
to Muhammad is daring indeed, as Hafiz, cutting himself short in the final 
couplet, recognizes. That he did regard the poetic art as an invoking of Revela- 
tion, for all his decorum, seems certain. 

It is a proud couplet. Poets summon the angel by burning (the sounding of 
the Reed is Fire, not breath of Air; and whoso hath not this Fire, be he naught! for 
Love’s is the Fire in the Reed) so that ordinary men (the children) may know Love 
for their own kindling. So high is Hafiz’ notion of art: art is a purveyor of celes- 
tial Love to common men. 


The theory may now be divested of metaphor and summarized. According 
to Hafiz’ thought, as we have traced it in the “brain” of his poem, the artist is 
an instrument which becomes a living creature. He is a man insatiable in thirst 
for experience, for the flow and loss in which experience consists, but exempt from 
possession by his passions. He therefore, without abstracting himself from desire, 
forgoes the possession of the objects he desires, always consciously, and meditat- 
ing this separation. If the sacrifice and the understanding of it are sufficiently 


one, something appears which has the capacity, as soon as the painful experience 
of life is plunged into memory composed of what his artistic predecessors have 
bequeathed him, to grow and change, to become impersonal and assume a form 
delightful to the senses. The sensuous experience of the work of art so produced 
has metaphysical value for other men. 

In this process is something miraculous, the ‘‘brain,”’ the kernel or soul of the 
work of art, the unexpressed organic cause of what is expressed, intricate and 
indefinite as against the smooth definiteness of the finished work. Of such a 
kernel we have had a partial glimpse in the present case: it is a ramifying body 
of personal emotion, of literary material dealing with the themes of Darkness 
and Water, and of progress from moods negated by Scripture to self-knowledge 
derived from it. It is in the growth of the “brain,” in the elaboration, the spinning 
and weaving of the mind’s stuff to a great density of order, the crowding of such 
formal elements as repetition or antithesis, the knotting of so many and various 
clues that a world seems gathered in the mind, that the artist prepares himself 
for his sense-delighting statement. Not only personal emotion but even the sub- 
stance of what he wants to say may be a half-lost ingredient in the complex soul 
of the poem; and I think that this sacrifice to the production of some heavenly 
music was for Hafiz the most essential part of the difficult impersonality he 
prescribes. 

The artistic personality or mind in which this “Brain” is reserved is primarily 
what according to our poet all personalities should be, a vehicle of sympathy or 
compassion. A poet’s life is, like others’, simply contribution to Life; and he is 
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close to it inasmuch as he imitates Life’s flow, its perpetual surrender of form for 
the sake of new form, its submission to desire and to the evanition of all things 
it has loved. 

Like a magician, Hafiz makes his procedure conformable with the high prin- 
ciple in which he believes. The recovery of his poem’s hidden content shows that 
as the man surrendered a loved personality to death, and celebrated this surrender 
in verse, so the artist surrendered direct expression, the body of his meaning, to 
that Eternity in which the Koran has for a Muslim its being, and to that com- 
pendious past where the works of Rumi and Nizami lay. He elaborated verses 
which are primarily ornate signposts pointing towards those regions of implicit 
quotation in which their meaning may be found. 

And it is remarkable that this, profoundly a water-poem, not only by its 
imagery but because Water was the elemental agent facilitating that blessing 
of Change in Form which is its central theme, this poem contains no direct lead 
to the Koranic text of which the whole is so searching an exposition. What was, 
I feel sure, in Hafiz’ mind the absolute peg on which he hung his masterpiece is 
Koran XXI 36: THE HEAVENS AND THE EARTH WERE SHUT; BUT 
WE HAVE OPENED THEM; AND WE HAVE MADE OF WATER EVERY- 
THING LIVING. The ambushed earthly way, the unfindable heavenly way, 
the opening of earth in the fountain and of heaven in the raincloud, the new- 
growing seed, contain the meaning of the text; but the text, or any reference to 
it, the poem does not allow itself. 

To apply Hafiz’ view of art as the mental elaboration of a loved object sub- 
stantially forgone followed by an equally sacrificial expression of the elaboration, 
to the separate arts of the mature Islamic style is not for the present essay, or, 
perhaps, the present writer. But it will do no harm to recall it when we are look- 
ing at a great arabesque; idea and love by no means abstract may stand behind 
the surface, directing the meanders and the coils, spreading the black, the gold 
escutcheons. And the picture of some nodding dandy from the court of Shah 
Abbas may really be not the portrait ordered by an insolent young man at all, 
but some remembered landscape far more important to the painter, the disordered 
dress and rounded face being essentially a certain garden willow gently parted 
by the wind, and the memory of one out of many moons. 





THE LOTUS SYMBOL: ITS MEANING IN BUDDHIST 
ART AND PHILOSOPHY 


WILLIAM E. WARD 


Upright and steady, concentrate in mind, perfected for this hour by countless lives spent 
in the search of Truth and the Good Law, the child took seven steps, resting the soles of his 
small feet firmly upon the grass, where seven lotus flowers full-blown sprang forth, bright 
as the Seven Stars near the North Pole. This sign discerning, the Great Kings that guard 
the quarters four of the earth, came down from heaven and ’fore the royal child prostrating 
low with folded hands, placing his tiny feet upon their heads, then rising, stood aside, each 
in the allotted quarter, his domain. 


James Arther, The Way of the Buddha, Canto 6—The Birth. 


To the oriental and especially the Buddhist, the lotus flower is sacred and 
its blossom is filled with meaning. For the occidental, this flower of the water 
contains little more than satisfying beauty. Understanding the significant mean- 
ing of the lotus is one approach toward clearing the haze that tends to veil the 
inner thought and philosophical meaning of much Buddhist art. 

In India and Farther India the lotus is the all important symbol of creation. 
And, indeed, from the lotus the very gods themselves were born! In Buddhism 
this flower becomes a symbol denoting the essence of enlightenment of those who 
have meditated and will meditate on the profound Law. The lotus supports the 
Lord Buddha as the flower supports the world above the chaotic waters of the 
universe. 

Perhaps this symbol has its origin in ancient Egypt. Here it was the symbol 
of the sun and of life, of immortality and of resurrection. From the texts at 
Denderah, we read, ‘‘The sun, which was from the beginning, rises like a hawk 
from the midst of the lotus bud. When the doors of its leaves open in sapphire 
brilliance, it has divided the night from day.’ Of the sun god Horus, we read, 
‘“‘He opens his eyes and illuminates the world. The gods rise from his eyes and 
men from his mouth, and all things are through him, when he rises brilliant 
from the lotus.” In the offering prayer by a pharaoh at Denderah, ‘“‘I offer thee 
the flower which was in the beginning, the glorious lily (lotus) of the great 
Water”; we note the importance of the association between the lotus and the 
sun god Horus. 

The following invocation for the soul of the dead is found in The Egyptian 
Book of the Dead. “‘I am a pure lotus, issue of the beings of light; I guard the 
nostril of Ra, who guards the nostril of Hathor. I do the errands of Horus. I am 
a pure lotus, issue of the field of the Sun.” 

According to the Egyptian conception of creative and reproductive power, 
characteristic of the god Osiris, it is important to note that the lotus takes on 
phallic significance as the flower is directly related to the idea of resurrection. 
In many of the Egyptian texts, according to the hieroglyphic expert, Charles 
Edwin Willow, the lotus represents the reproductive essence of Osiris. 

The Egyptian speculated as to where the sun went at night in order to reappear 
next morning at the opposite end of the land. A “logical explanation” given by 
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the ancients was that the sun passed through the lower world and each morning 
was reborn or “‘resurrected” in the form of a new disk. Thus Osiris, the god of 
the dead and the lower world, became associated with the sun disk. As the god 
of resurrection, he represented the creative energy of the sun god (Atum). Since 
the lotus symbol is directly associated with, and in fact a part of, the sun disk 
(symbol of the sun god Aiwm) it was inevitable to associate the lotus symbol 
with the god Osiris. 

Horus rises from the lotus flower, thus symbolizing the creation of the sun 
from the watery element. As indeed, “It was said that the primeval waters were 
inhabited by eight weird creatures, four frogs and four snakes, male and female, 
who brought forth Atwm the sun-god and creator.” 

It is indeed quite possible that this symbol, the lotus, found both in India 
and Egypt, has its beginnings in a race of peoples which divided into two sepa- 
rate groups, one staying in the Nile Valley, and the other crossing Persia into 
northern India. 

The lotus in India, however, is more important for consideration today. It 
assumed a more exalted role and remains to this day an important element in 
the religious thought of the people. In India the lotus is attributed to all Brah- 
manic gods and through them is attributed to the Lord Buddha. As in Egypt, the 
lotus in India becomes a symbol of the sun; e.g., the sun god Surya is referred 
to as “Lord of the lotus, father and king.’” “‘The sun is the most glorious and 
active element of god.’ “Visnu is a personification of the sun, or conversely, 
the sun is the personification of him.’ 

In the Vedas, several references are made to the waters of existence, to the 
creation of the waters, etc. ‘‘All birth, all coming into existence is in fact a being 
established in the Waters, and to be established, is to stand on any ground 
(prthivi) or platform of existence; he who stands or sits upon the lotus.’’> Nirukta, 
V. 14, explains the lotus (Puskra) as Firmament or Middle Space (Antariksa) 
which maintains (Posata) existences (Bhutani).* Rg. Veda, VI, 16, 17, explains 
that ‘‘the property of the lotus leaf is that of upholding all the worlds.’” 

In the Sataptha Brahmana, “The lotus means the Water and this earth is a 
leaf thereof ... and this same earth is Agni’s womb.” On the lotus comes in 
effect the sun boat, though this is not specifically mentioned.’ 

The lotus plays a very important role with Brahma (The Lotus of Brahma), 
with the Lotus Goddess, and with Buddha. The lotus of Brahma is called ‘‘the 
highest form and aspect of the Earth.” At the time the universe is to be created 
from the cosmic waters,® a lotus issues forth from the navel center of Visnu 
who reclines on the serpent, Ananta. The lotus opens and gives birth to the cre- 


' Frankfort, Wilson, and Jacobsen, Before Philosophy, (London 1949), p. 18. 

2 Wilson, editor, The Hindu Pantheon, p. 197. 

8’ Edward Moor, The Hindu Pantheon, (London, 1810), p. 9. 

4 Ibid., p. 18. 

5A. K. Coomaraswamy, Elements of Buddhist Iconography, (Cambridge, Mass., 1935), 
. 19. 

8 Tbid. 

7 Coomaraswamy, p. 20. 

8 Ibid. 

*In Hindu legend, Brahmé springs from the corolla of a lotus which issues from the 
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ator, Brahma, who then sets about to create an ordered universe out of chaos. 
The great lotus of Brahma is considered to be of gold (gold being an incorrupti- 
ble metal). Thus the Indian mind develops from this lotus conception a syste- 
matic and well ordered diagram of the world. The filaments of this great lotus 
are the innumerable great mountains of the world full of precious metals. The 
countries of foreign peoples exist on the outer petals of the lotus, and the place 
of demons and serpents is on the under side of the petals. In the center there are 
four oceans that extend to the four quarters of the earth and within the center 
of these four oceans is the great continent of which India is a part.'® 

The lotus is a tree of life. In the original Hindu legends, the tree of life sprang 
from the navel center of Varuna and from the branches the many deities were 
born. In later representations of this legend, the tree is exchanged for a lotus and 
issues from the navel center of Narayana or Visnu and gave birth to Brahma. 
The lotus is a symbol of the Absolute, sustaining the phenomenal world. The 
lotus was originally the “Vehicle” of the goddess Padma, mother of the universe; 
it later becomes the symbol of the creative aspect, the female sakti of the im- 
mortal god. (‘‘Without the female, the great god is inert.”’)!! 

Water, as conceived by the Hindu, is female, the maternal, procreative aspect 
of the absolute. The cosmic lotus is its generative organ. The goddess produced 
from the water during the famous “‘churning of the milky ocean”’ is called the 
goddess Lotus (Sri). She is also referred to as the “highest aspect and form of 
the earth,” “the goddess moisture,” ‘the goddess earth.” The goddess, Sri, does 
not figure in the early, classic traditions of the Vedas. The first mention of her 
is made in the Khilas, a late hymn appended to the Rg. Veda.” 

“Through the dawn—shining in (avakdas) of the Lights of Heaven, (naksatra- 
mam), the lotus (pumdartka) is brought to birth (jayate).” From the above pass- 
age, the Pavicavinsa Brahmana XVIII, 8, 6, it becomes clear that the lotus im- 
plies the Earth. As indeed “in the beginning,” the rising of the sun signaled the 
first bloom of the world lotus. 

The symbol of the lotus, so important in Hindu mythology and iconography, 
is taken by Gotama Buddha and used, in similes, to instruct His followers in 
the Law. In the words of the Teacher, the lotus symbol becomes a living flower; 
it takes on a significant meaning of purity: the fact that the lotus flower grows 
in mud, in slime, but pushes its blossoms up through the mud and the water, 
thus coming to full bloom above the waters—the clean, white color coming from 
the mud of the earth but never touching it. 

In VII, 2, 3, and 4, The Questions of King Milinda, we read: 


7 66 97 


we . . . « . 

Just, O King, as the lotus, though it is born in the water, and grows up in the water, yet 
remains undefiled by the water (for no water adheres to it); just so, O King, should the 
strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in effort, remain undefiled by the support that he receives, or 


naval center of Visnu who reclines on the cosmic serpent Ananta (Visnu Anantdsdyin). 
At the dawn of each Kalpa (one thousand mahayugas, or 4,320,000,000 years, of human 
existence constitute a day of Brahma—a Kalpa) Brahma is born again. 

10 Heinrich Zimmer, Myths and Symbols in Indian Art and Civilization, (New York, 
1946), p. 52. 

1A, K. Coomaraswamy. 

2 Zimmer, p. 91. 
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by the following of disciples that he obtains, or by fame, or by honour, or by veneration, 
or by the abundance of the requisites that he enjoys. This, O King, is the first of the quali- 
ties of the lotus that he ought to have. 

And again, O King, as the lotus remains lifted up far above the water; just so, O King, 
should the strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in effort, remain far above all wordly things. This, 
O King, is the second of the qualities of the lotus that he ought to have. 

And again, O King, as the lotus trembles when blown upon by the slightest breeze; just 
so, O King, should the strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in effort, exercise self-control in respect 
of the least of the evil dispositions, perceiving the danger (in the least offence). This, O 
King, is the third of the qualities of the lotus he ought to have. For it was said, O King, by 
the Blessed One, the god over all gods: ‘‘Seeing danger in the least offence, he takes upon 
himself, trains himself in, the precepts.” 


And again in IV, 66: 


As the lotus, O King, is untarnished by the water, so in Nirvana untarnished by any 
evil dispositions. This is the one quality of the lotus inherent in Nirvana." 


The act of a devotee offering a lotus to a deity implies the act of rendering 
up one’s own existence to its source. 

The idea of the lotus symbolizing creation out of water, as mentioned above 
in connection with Horus, is seen again in Hindu and Buddhist mythology. The 
lotus is furthermore a symbol of the sun, of creation out of water. And we note 
Agni“ is born of the water or directly from Earth as it rests on the Waters. 

As I have indicated before, the female deities are mentioned late in Hindu 
literature. It is not until the Khilas that we find the first mention of a goddess. 
Of these, Sri or Sri Laksmi (‘The beloved spouse of Vignu’’) is important to us 
for she is the “Lotus Goddess” and is associated in literature with the lotus 
flower in every way. She is referred to as “lotus-born” (padmasambhava), “stand- 
ing on a lotus” (padmesthita), “lotus colored” (padmavarna), ‘lotus eyed” 
(padmdaksi), etc. She is worshipped by the peoples of the rice producing section 
of India and is often referred to as ‘“‘The One Possessing Dung.” She is often 
referred to as “honey-like,” and is said to grant gold, cows, horses, and slaves. 
She bestows health, long life, prosperity, offspring, and fame. Sri is often re- 
ferred to as made of gold, meaning of course that she is imperishable, beautiful, 
and as valuable as gold. For centuries Hindu kings, besides being married to 
their chief queen and other wife consorts, were also married to Sri Laksmi, who 
is their kingly fortune and good luck incarnate. 

The goddess Padma (Lotus), ‘‘to whom the lotus is dear” stands or sits on 
the lotus flower. “The lotus in hand” (padmahasta, padmapdni), is a charac- 
teristic attitude of the Hindu goddess and is taken over in the iconography of 
Mahayana Buddhism by the Universal Savior, the greatest among the Bod- 
hisattvas.!® 

In the Mahayana Pantheon the Dhyani-Bodhisattvas number five with 


18 Translation by T. W. Rhys Davids, The Sacred Books of The East, (Oxford, 1894). 

4 Agni is one of the chief deities of the Vedas. He is one of the three great deities, Agni, 
Vaya (Indra), and Surya, who respectively preside over earth, air, and sky. He is directly 
associated with fire (one of the most ancient and most sacred objects of Hindu worship). 
See: John Dowson, Classical Dictionary of Hindu Mythology and Religion. 

18 Heinrich Zimmer, p. 96. 
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Avalokitesvara, the Dhyani Bodhisattva of the present world (the fourth world). 
In China he is called Kuan-Shi-Yin (Kuan yin) and in Japan Kwan-ze-on (Kwan- 
non). The worship of Avalokitesvara was introduced into China during the Han 
dynasty and later on to Japan. In Japan, Padmapdni (the Non-Tantra form of 
Avalokitesvara) is especially popular as Shé Kwan non (Plate IV) and is believed 
to have undertaken the work of propagation of Buddhism, until the creation of 
the fifth world by Visvapdni. He holds the lotus flower (padmapani—“Lotus in 
hand’’). He is also said to be the favorite deity of the mythical serpent race, the 
nagas.'* 

In China the sex of Kuan yin (Plate II) becomes confused and female figures 
appear."”7 As we know, the Indian Avalokitesvara is male and was introduced into 
China in the first century as a male deity. 

The goddess Padma reappears frequently on the principal sculptures of the 
earliest Buddhist stupas—e.g. Sdfici, 2nd century B. C., Bhdrhut, 1st century 
B. C. It is not uncommon to find masculine divinities in her traditional poses. 
The lotus pedestal so closely associated with the ‘Lotus Goddess” becomes a 
symbol for the God incarnate and supports all deities. The lotus representing 
the universal “ground” supports not only deities and celestial beings (Plate I), 
but sacred religious symbols and implements, e.g. Vajra. The relation of Vajra 
to Lotus is that of “‘impartable essence” to ‘‘universal substance.””® 

Vajrasattva (thunderbolt essence) is the Buddha of Supreme Intelligence, the 
Adi-Buddha. In Nepal where Svabhava (Adi-Buddha) is identified with Vajra- 
sattva, Buddhist writers give us a most interesting legend concerning the mani- 
festation of Vajrasattva. ‘‘A lotus flower of precious jewels appeared on the sum- 
mit of the mountain which is the center of the universe, and above it arose a 
moon crescent upon which, “‘supremely exalted,” was seated Vajrasattva.’’'® 
(Plate ITT) 

In Tibet, Prajiad-Paramita, the consort of the transcendent Universal Buddha, 
represents His nature, the nature of eternal, blissful quietude in enlightenment 
—limitation and individualization being extinguished. She is identified by the 
lotus seat and the lotus at her left supporting a manuscript. Prajid-Pdramita 
sends forth rays of enlightening wisdom “that give release from the relentless 
deadly round of rebirth—she sends forth transcendental life and reality—for 
she is its embodiment and source.” 

Dr. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, writing in his The Transformation of Nature 
in Art, gives us a trance formula used by image makers in India, Dhydna Man- 
trams, method of Yoga. “I worship our gentle lady, Bhuvanesva7i, like the risen 
sun, lovely, victorious, destroying defects in prayer, with a shining crown on 
her head, three-eyed and with swinging earrings adorned with diverse gems, as 
a Lotus-Lady abounding in treasure, making the gesture of charity and giving 
assurance.” Such is the Dhydnam of Bhuvanesva7i. 


16 Alice Getty, The Gods of Northern Buddhism, (Oxford, 1928), p. 61. 

17 There is some discussion as to when the female figure first appeared in Buddhist art. 
Some writers give the 12th century as the probable date, while others claim an earlier date. 

18 A. K. Coomaraswamy, p. 45. 

19 Getty, p. 5. 
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As described in the opening quotation of this article, the lotus flower recog- 
nized and paid tribute to the child Buddha, for when he was born a lotus bloomed 


where he first touched the earth; he stepped seven steps northward and a lotus 
marked each step. 


Puate I. BuppHa 
Indian, Pala Period, IX Century 
The Dudley P. Allen Collection 
Courtesy The Cleveland Museum of Art 


The literary predictions for the future enlightenment of a Buddha generally 
include such promises as “shall appear seated in the cup of a lotus on a Lion- 
Throne in Paradise. . . . Then the leader, Amiztdbha, is seated in the lovely, glisten- 
ing cup of a lotus, (Padmagarbhe) on a Lion-Throne (Simhdsane) ... then the 
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Puate II. Kuan YIN 
Chinese, Early T’ang Dynasty 
Purchase from the J. H. Wade Fund 
Courtesy The Cleveland Museum of Art 


sons of the Conqueror came into existence (wpapdduka) seated in the pure cups 


of the Lotuses.’”? 


Buddhist literature is filled with references to the lotus and its power. This 


20 SP., XXXIV, 31, 32. Coomaraswamy, p. 49. 
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Puate III. Vasrasattva 
Javanese, X Century 
Purchase from the J. H. Wade Fund 
Courtesy The Cleveland Museum of Art 


flower becomes so closely identified with the Buddha that in both literature and 
the visual arts the lotus flower becomes the symbol of Buddha. 
While speaking of this Buddha symbol, let me quote some stories related in 
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Pirate IV. SHO Kwan-Non 


Japanese, Hakuho Period 
Purchase from the John L. Severance Fund 
Courtesy The Cleveland Museum of Art 
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the Dathavansa,”' a Sinhalese chronicle giving the story of the “Tooth Relic” of 
the Buddha. 


And then having made a pit in the middle of the street, he (Subhadda) threw the relic 
therein, filled it well with earth, (and) caused it to be trod down by many elephants. 

Bursting the earth, there arose a lotus flower about the size of a wheel, shining with a 
pericarp of gems, effulgent with filaments of silver, having a row of petals of gold. 

Standing on the lotus, which had a quantity of pollen spread about it by a gentle breeze, 
the relic of Buddha illumined the (different) quarters with its rays for awhile. 

III—60, 61, 62 

The being pleased with qualities worthy of satisfaction is, O king! the characteristic of 
a virtuous man: when the moon rises, whole forests of water-lilies?? blossom of their own 
accord. 


II 


The Niga (cobra) kings reborn in the Ganges thought to themselves, ‘‘Men render honor 
to the Tathagata; shall we not do the same?”’ Accordingly they created boats of gold and 
silver and precious stones, caused couches to be prepared of gold and silver and precious 
stones, caused the surface of the river to be covered with lotus flowers of the five colors, and 
then requested the Teacher to enter their respective boats, saying to him, ‘‘Reverend Sir, 
be favorable to us likewise.’”? Thereupon deities one and all, beginning with the deities of 
earth and extending to the deities of the highest Brahma world, said to themselves, ‘‘Both 
men and Nagas are rendering honor to the Tathagata; shall we not do the same?” Accord- 
ingly deities one and all did honor to him. 

Dhammapada, Book 21, Story I. 


Is it then surprising to see the ndga used in Buddhist decorative art? Alongside 
this sympathetic feeling for the ndga, i.e., the Muchalinda legend, (in which the 
great serpent, the seven-headed cobra, supports and protects Lord Buddha in 
meditation, during the seven days of the rains and winds caused by Mara) we 
have the important relationship of the naga to Hindu water cosmology symbolism. 
Ananta, the great cobra, supports the reclining Visnu when Brahma is born 
from the lotus that issues from the navel of Visnu. Certainly then, not unlike 
Visnu on Ananta, the Buddha on Muchalinda symbolizes the “‘life force” which 
motivates birth and rebirth. Out of legend and association comes the lotus circle 
with petals resembling the hoods of cobras. The Cobra-hood lotus design de- 
velops perhaps to its fullest in Sinhalese decorative art. 

The lotus’ association with animals in Egypt antedates Buddhist philosophy 
in India. In Egypt, the goose represents Sob (solar god and father of Osiris), 
but also represents Osiris and Horus. Since, as we have learned earlier, the lotus 
is a symbol of the sun in Egypt as well as India, it becomes a part of these three 
Egyptian deities and is thus directly associated with the goose. In Egyptian 
texts and tomb reliefs, we often read of and see offerings of geese and lotus 
flowers being made to both Horus and Ra. And it follows that since the hawk 


21 The Dathavansa is supposed to have been composed during the last reign of Lilavati, 
wife of Parikrama Bahu I, 1211 A.D. Translation by Mutu Coomaraswamy, London, 1874. 

22 “Forests of water-lilies blossom’’. ... There are certain flowers, such as the lotus, 
which the Indian poets describe as opening out their flowers only at sunrise, whilst others 
only at the rise of the moon. The sun is thus called ‘‘the Lord of the lotus,’’ and the moon 
that of other flowers, i.e., the lily. 
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represents not only Horus and Ra, but belongs to all the solar deities of Egypt, 
it, too, becomes a part of the Lotus symbolism. 

And in India the gander (Hamsa) is the animal mask of the creative principle 
which is anthropomorphically embodied in Brahmé. As such, it is a symbol of 
sovereign freedom through stainless spirituality.” 

Is it not possible to consider then that since the Hamsa and the lotus both carry 
clear associations with Brahma and water cosmology, the lotus may be thought 
of as a symbol of the watery realm and a companion symbol with the Hamsa for 
universal “freedom through stainless spirituality.”” Likewise we may consider the 
lotus to be closely related to the divine essence for which the Hamsa is a symbol. 
In connection with this, I would like to mention the famous ‘‘Moonstone” of 
Anuradhapura, in Ceylon. On the half-moon shaped stone step we see the outer 
band is usually decorated with the Palapethi or Padmdpethi—lotus petals. 
The second band presents the four sacred animals of the Buddhists, viz., 
Elephant, Bull, Lion, and Horse. The next band is then decorated with the Liya- 
wela, or creeper ornament, and the inner band is filled with a procession of Hamsa 
carrying lotus buds in their beaks. The inner half-moon area is filled with an 
open lotus rosette. Since the ‘‘moonstone”’ is the first step to a temple, mon- 
astery, or palace, it is plausible to consider that this “lotus” step becomes 
part of the symbolical offering of oneself when entering a sacred place. 


We find that the Bull in Egypt is a symbol for, or in some cases actually be- 
comes, the solar god. Thus again, the lotus flower is used in temple friezes to 
decorate the Sacrificial Bull as well as the image of the sun deity. The Lotus 
continues to emphasize its solar significance. In Buddhist symbolism (Satara- 
waran Deviya, Four Guardian Gods) the Bull symbolizes the guardian god of 
the west, as well as the time (Wesak) of the Buddha’s birth. 

The Lion is often mentioned in Egyptian texts and from an invocation in the 
Egyptian Book of the Dead, we read ‘“‘Thou art the Sun, a powerful Lion. ... 
The master of double strength.” The Lion represents the splendor, the over- 
powering magnificence, and the powerful, raging violence of the sun. The Lion 
in Buddhist symbolism (Satarawaran Deviya) represents the guardian god of the 
north, and it is the symbol for Sakya-muni. 

Here, I would like to recall the legend in the 1st Book, 5th Story in Dham- 
mapada 6. This is the fascinating story of the elephant, Parileyyaka. We read 
of the elephant paying homage to the Teacher in various ways; e.g., at night 
he takes a big club to protect the Buddha, saying as night approaches, “T’ll 
protect the Teacher,” and often Pdrileyyaka takes the Teacher’s bowl and begs 
food for Him. A monkey watching the elephant wishes to gain merit by doing 
the same, and finding a “‘stick-honey” offers it on a plaintain leaf to the Teacher. 
So happy is the monkey when he sees the Buddha eat the “‘stick-honey,” that 
he jumps high in a tree and, falling through its broken branches, is impaled and 

23 Zimmer, p. 48. 


24 Prevalent among the ancient Sinhalese was the idea that their King was a ‘‘God-king” 
and that his palace exemplified the god’s residence on this plane of earth. 
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dies. However, because of the monkey’s faith in the Buddha, he is reborn in 
the “World of the Thirty-Three,” with a retinue of a thousand celestial nymphs.”* 

Later in the legend, the Buddha tells of the elephant’s giving alms to the 
Elder Ananda and other monks. There is little doubt that flowers, and especially 
the lotus, were offered by the elephant to the Buddha. While this is conjecture 
on my part, I feel there is sufficient reason to draw such a conclusion. 

It should be mentioned that the lotus flower in both India and Egypt and the 
Sacred Tree in India are associated with numerous other animals as well as 
Celestial Beings. In some cases the animal is seen decorated with lotus blossoms, 
and in other cases is seen standing on or carrying lotus flowers. The Cow, Ram, 
Lion,”* Phoenix, Sphinx, Deer, Gazelle, Ibex, Wild Goat, Fish, Bird, Hare, Ele- 
phant, and Horse” are all associated with the lotus flower. Then there are 
mythical aquatic animals such as the Makara, that are directly associated with 
the lotus as well as a part of the water cosmology of early Hindu and later 
Buddhist India. 

Finally the lotus symbol, the symbol of birth and creation, becomes a symbol 
of the powerful wisdom of Nirvdna, the end of all individualized existence in 
heaven, hell, or earth. 


28 Harvard Oriental Series, Volume 28, (Cambridge, Mass., 1921), p. 180. 

26 In the Rapdvaliya the Nara Simha (Lion with a man’s head) is described as: ‘‘reddish 
in hue down the knees, with fair nails, hair on the back, dazzling with divine ornaments, 
beautiful eyes like the petals of a lotus, expert at emitting flames of fire, possessing hot and 
cold dispositions like the Sun and the Moon, with curved teeth projecting outside the lips, 


with a tuft of hair on the crown, bestewing all good.” 

27 Ibid. ‘“The Horse has hoofs like balls and the lower parts like a mound, a neigh like 
the sound of a storm, and lotus eyes; he is swift as the wind, stately as a lion, has the gait 
of a dancer, a face like a cluster of Munamal flowers, and the hinder part like a stalk of 
corn.”? 





THE THEORY OF RASA 
PRAVAS JIVAN CHAUDHURY 


Rasa literally means taste or savor, and, as used to denote the essence of 
poetry,' it signifies the peculiar experience that poetry affords us. The rasa 
school stresses this experiential or subjective side of poetic meaning.? This seems 
rather pointless, for ultimately everything is an experience, such as a color, 
taste, or emotion, and can be known as it is in itself only through direct acquain- 
tance. Yet we have classes of similar experiences, each class being represented 
by a general idea of it (and by a word), and we have a descriptive knowledge of 
it in terms of phenomena which are found to be its natural correlates or deter- 
minants. Thus, for instance, we know what is sound directly by hearing it; 
indirectly or descriptively in terms of vibrations in the sounding body and air 
which we may know directly. This is all right so long as we do not confuse the 
descriptive knowledge with the direct one; do not regard sound as “nothing but” 
vibrations. The rasa school holds the essence of poetry to be a quality distinct 
from its determinants which are more commonly known characters, such as 
natural situations, human actions and emotions. (Rasa itself is not an emotion, 
as we shall see presently.) Thus poetry is not essentially an imitation of nature 
(which includes life and emotions) though nature is depicted in it. To check the 


naturalistic fallacy in poetics the rasa school emphasized the experiential aspect 
of poetic value, the qualitatively new product that must be directly experienced 
in order not to confuse it with an aggregate of its natural constituents. Rasa 
is regarded as extraordinary or unworldly;? the pleasure which accompanies it 
as transcendental.‘ 


1 The doctrine that rasa is the essence of poetry starts from Bharata (first century A.D.) 
‘‘No composition can proceed without rasa,” said he in his famous work on dramaturgy, 
Natyashastra. Abhinavagupta (10th century), the most important thinker in Indian aesthet- 
ics, held this doctrine: ‘‘There is no poetry without rasa.’’? (Dhanyaloka Locana, 2. 3. This 
book will be referred to as D.L.). Again, ‘‘The meaning of poetry is rasa; what is principally 
looked for is meaning.’’ (AbhinavabhGrati, (A.B.) 7. 1) Visvanath (4th C. A.D.) wrote, “A 
composition touched with rasa is poetry.’’ (Sahityadarpana 1.3.) 

2 See Bharata, op. cit. 6.35; ‘‘Rasa is realization of one’s own consciousness as colored by 
emotions.” Again, ‘‘Rasa and emotion cannot be expressed directly through words, their 
essence being immediate experience; so they can only be suggested by words.” (D.L. 1.4). 
‘*Rasa is identical with the taste of one’s own blissful self.’”? Visvanath, op. cit, 3.35. 

3 A.B. 6.34; D.A. 1.18. 

4 It is said to be “‘like the relish of the ultimate reality,” (parabrahmdsvddsachiva) D.L. 
2.4. Also ‘‘as the twin of this relish of Brahma” (Sahityadarpana, 3.35). Brahma is the same 
as Atma, the highest self. In yoga this is realized in its purest form as an indeterminate spirit 
with no object confronting it, as it transcends all subject-object duality. But in poetic con- 
templation the self is a subject aware of emotions and their determinants and is self-aware 
through this awareness of objects. This mode of self-realization is accompanied by an extra- 
ordinary kind of delight, called sadya-paranirovriti, immediate higher pleasure, by Mammata 
(11.C.A.D.), in Kavyaprakdasha and alaukika camatkdra, extraordinary charm, by Avina- 
vagupta in D.L. 3.33. The pleasure in poetry, derived ultimately from relish of the higher 
self, must be different in quality from ordinary pleasure derived from satisfaction of the 
lower self, the practical ego, lost in and suffering emotions instead of contemplating them. 
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Remembering that the essence of poetry is a distinct quality by itself which 
can only be known as it is through direct acquaintance, we can proceed to ac- 
quire a descriptive knowledge about it by studying its natural correlates. Rasa 
is realized when an emotion is awakened in the mind in such a manner that it 
has none of its usual conative tendencies and is experienced in an impersonal, 
contemplative mood. An emotion in this peculiar manner is caused by representa- 
tions in art of those objects which excite it in nature, such as natural situations, 
persons of known characters, their actions and physical expressions of emotions 
(e.g. trembling, smiling, scowling, etc.). These representations, through words 
in case of poetry and through both words and concrete presentations in case of 
drama, are generalized and so idealized aspects of objects masquerading as par- 
ticulars. They are significant neither cognitively nor conatively, for they belong 
to a different world. The representations have only emotive significance and the 
emotions appearing through their medium are not suffered in the ordinary blind 
and passive manner but enjoyed actively with lucid self-awareness and knowledge 
of them.® The secret of this extraordinary mode of experiencing emotions lies in 
the dissolution of the practical and egoistic side of our self in the poetic attitude 
and the consequent appearance of the universal contemplative self. Emotions 
are latent in the self in their generalized form as dispositions connected with 
their general, not particular, associations. 

So, when generalized objects and situations are presented in poetry they 
awaken the generalized emotions which are felt in an impersonal and contempla- 
tive manner. They do not relate specifically to any individual person or any 
object. However, all this depends upon the dissolution of the practical self, and 
this in its turn depends upon many factors, some relating to the poetry which 
is to be appreciated, others to the nature of the appreciator’s mind. Thus if 
there is too much of naturalism (i.e., topicality or verisimilitude) and too little 
of impersonality, the autobiographical elements, including the author’s own 
dispositions and opinions, being manifest, there will be naturalistic responses. 
Again if the reader is too much of a matter-of-fact person seeking information 
(‘news’), instruction, or sensation from poetry, his practical realistic attitude 
cannot wholly be suspended even by good poetry full of idealization. To coun- 
_ teract and cure the naturalistic attitude in the reader poetry employs, besides 
idealization, such devices as line and stanza structure, rhythm, and rhyme, 
while drama utilizes music, stage decorations, and other effects. 

Rasa is realized when, because of the factors related above, the self loses its 
egoistic, pragmatic aspect and assumes an impersonal contemplative attitude, 
which is said to be one of its higher modes of being.* Rasa, thus, is a realization 
of the impersonal contemplative aspect of the self which is usually veiled in life 
by the appetitive part of it. As the contemplative self is free from all craving, 
striving and external necessity, it is blissful. This bliss is of a different quality 
from the pleasure we derive in life from satisfaction of some need or passion. 
Now it may be noted that rasa as realization of one’s contemplative and blissful 
self is essentially one. But this realization is associated in poetry with an experi- 
ence by this self of some emotion in its generalized form. So that this self is self- 


5 See Mammata, op.cit., 4.28, where he summarizes Avinavagupta’s view of the matter. 
* See note 4 above. See also A.B. 6.34. 
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aware and self-enjoying through awareness and enjoyment of an emotion which 
colors it. Rasa is therefore said to be many and a poem is said to impart a par- 
ticular kind of rasa, e.g., of love, fear, bravery, etc., depending upon the emotion 
predominant in it. 

This is in outline the rasa theory of poetry. One further point is to be noted. 
Emotions awakened in poetry are of two classes, one consisting of those that 
more or less dominate a poem, others of those that are transient and subservient 
to them.’ Thus the pervading emotion in a poem may be love, while longing, 
jealousy, stupefaction, anxiety, joy, sadness, anger, pity, and some others may 
function as transient accessories, all suggesting and sustaining love. In a good 
poem the different dominant emotions and their accessories are so organized 
that there is mutual reinforcement, balance, and harmony, a perfect adjustment 
of means to their ends and of parts to the whole. The emotions that may more 
aptly serve as dominants in poetry are those that are more elemental and power- 
ful in man, his permanent dispositions, such as love, pity, fear, and wonder. 
These emotions manifest themselves through a multiplicity of subsidiary and 
transient emotions and are, therefore, expressible in poetry through them. While 
these transient emotions appear and disappear in a poem in quick succession, 
a certain dominant emotion suggested by them remains steady like a pervading 
emotional atmosphere. The chief and over-all rasa of the poem is derived from 
a contemplation of this dominant emotion, and this rasa is obviously richer and 
profounder than the rasa as derived from contemplation of a lighter or simpler 
emotion having a few accessories or none at all. Thus it is that a long composition 
depicting a major emotion through a variety of accessories is richer in poetic 
worth than a short one which can adequately express only a few accessories and, 
so, only a relatively simpler dominant emotion. Even if it attempts a major 
emotion such as love or pity, it cannot do as much justice to it as can a long 
composition. Now, self-awareness which is one aspect of rasa (the other being 
awareness of an emotion) is proportionally richer and profounder the more 
basic or elemental is the emotion contemplated and the more adequate or thor- 
ough is this contemplation. For the deeper will be penetration through the thick 
layer of practical, egoistic disposition to the essential contemplative core of the 
self. Great poetry breaks our blind egoistic shell to reveal the universal 
enlightened self within. 

Let us now see briefly if the main points of this rasa theory can be understood 
in the light of our generally held ideas about poetry. That poetry is an expres- 
sion of emotions and that emotions are objectified and disinterestedly contem- 
plated is widely believed. Aristotle® seems to have held a similar view which we 
find also in Hegel, Croce,’® and Bosanquet." That poetry affords a higher kind 
of emotional delight is also commonly accepted, but that this delight is the joy 
of self-revelation or of the truth of the higher contemplative and universal spirit 

7 Bharata, op. cit., 7.11-7.43. 

8 §. H. Butcher: Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Arts (4th ed.) Appeal of poetry is 
said to be to the feelings of emotions of their egoistic elements and transformation of them 
into something pure and tranquil: (pp. 254, 268). 

® Philosophy of Fine Arts, Introduction. 

10 Aesthetics, Chapter IT. 

1 Three Lectures on Aesthetics (1915), Chap. I. 
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in us is peculiarly Indian, though some affinities with the Scholastic theory of 
art can be seen. The Scholastics attribute poetic delight to the perception of some 
intelligible (non-conceptual) form in the emotions which is in harmony with the 
intelligent principle in the mind." However, it appears that the Scholastic theory 
stresses the form of the emotion presented in poetry, its order, proportion, and 
harmony, which makes it intelligible (otherwise it is a confused agitation); 
while the rasa theory points to the peculiar, self-contained nature of the emotion 
as divested of its conative tendencies and felt for its own sake. In both the 
theories the mind in poetic appreciation is regarded as revealing its quiet con- 
templative character which is essentially joyful. Hence the extraordinary kind 
of joy experienced in poetry. The insulation of emotions as enjoyed in poetry from 
their ordinary practical manifestations and enjoyment of them in a disinterested 
manner made possible by many factors inside and outside the poem (as described 
before) is another notion in rasa theory which is more or less recognized in the 
theory of ‘“Psychical distance.’ 

A further notion of some importance is the distinction in poetry between two 
classes of emotions, the so-called permanent or dominant and the transient. 
These differ in nature and function. No clear conception of this distinction is 
met in contemporary poetics. Aristotle may have held a distinction of this na- 
ture. He, according to Butcher, meant by character “the permanent dispositions 
of the mind which reveal a certain condition of the will” and by emotion “the 
more transient emotions, the passing moods of feelings.””"* Now since both char- 
acter and emotion are represented in poetry and character is depicted through 
the emotions (besides thoughts and actions), it is probable that Aristotle thought 
the more permanent dispositions defining character to be expressible through 
the transient moods. C. K. Ogden perceives that certain feelings, such as doubt 
and belief, are emotions that do not leave behind any permanent disposition 
in the mind; they are dependent upon some other emotions and also give rise 
to them." This is an approximation to the idea that certain elemental emotions 
are expressible in art through certain subsidiary ones because in nature the latter 
spring from the former, being their manifestations. The importance in poetics 
of this distinction between two classes of emotions is obvious and many literary 
critics make this distinction without clearly knowing it, in their concrete exposi- 
tory or critical work. A. C. Bradley speaks of “‘sadness, mystery and waste”’ 
as the predominant notes in a Shakespeare tragedy.'* Certainly these notes are 
struck up by a number of minor notes. 

In conclusion we may remark that the rasa theory offers many useful keys to 
the understanding of poetry. Though a good many of these have their Western 
parallels and have proved their worth, some have no such parallels. The latter 
ought to be studied with an open mind in the light of modern psychology. Such 
a work will prove very helpful towards a comprehensive theory of poetry. 


#2 Jacques Maritain: Art and Scholasticism (1946), p. 51. 

18 See author’s paper, ‘‘Psychical Distance in Indian Aesthetics.”’ Journal of Aesthetics, 
Dec. 1948. 

4 Butcher, op. cit., p. 123. 

16 Ogden C. K. A.B.C. of Psychology (1941), pp. 205-7. 

16 Oxford Lectures in poetry (1905), p. 23. 





WORD-MUSIC IN ENGLISH POETRY 
MINORU YOSHIDA* 


The subject of this paper is the study of style in poetry. In his Psychology of 
Art, Robert M. Ogden writes, “Poetry is the right word in the right place.” 
He adds, “In striving for a verbal expression, one must strive for the right ut- 
terance of the right sound with the right meaning. This attainment of ‘rightness’ 
is poetic, whether or not the expression falls into a regular meter,”! for “the 
discovery of the right word in the right setting makes all the difference between 
poetry and prose.’” 

The value of a poem as a work of art can best be appreciated when it is recited, 
for poetry uses as its medium linguistic sounds which have also musical effects. 
It is commonly recognized that poetry has some musical elements, though there 
is considerable difference in the quality of musical words and the tones of pure 
music. Poetry usually has a phonetic rhythm of speech which is called meter, a 
recurrence of the same effect of sound tints such as rhyme, alliteration, and as- 
sonance, certain forms of composition as a whole as in the sonnet and ode, and 
the succession of pitches natural to each linguistic sound itself. If judged purely 
in terms of music, poetry would be poorer than a musical composition, but poetry 
uses as a medium words which have semantic as well as musical values, and it 
is essential to poetry that both values be stressed. Some critics have perhaps 
overemphasized the musical aspect of poetry. For instance, K. M. Wilson writes, 
‘“‘We may enjoy poetry as absolute music. And so we may enjoy poetry, not as 
meaning anything, but as a succession of beautiful sounds or impressions.’ 
While this point may be debatable, there can be no doubt that an exclusive con- 
centration upon the semantic aspect, and a complete neglect of the musical as- 
pect, would mean an abandoning of poetry. I call the musical value of words in 
poetry ‘‘word music.” 

Critics have, of course, recognized the importance of the musical elements 
of poetry, but it seems to me that not sufficient attention has been paid to the 
manner in which the musical effects of poetry are produced. Gummere, the author 
of Handbook of Poetics, writes, ‘The combination of sounds in a verse is a matter 
for which no definite rules can be given—the cadence of poetry is easier to feel 


* I hereby express my hearty thanks to Professor Robert M. Ogden of Cornell and to 
Professor Lane Cooper of the same university, for their kind help in correcting and improv- 
ing this essay and in giving many valuable suggestions for the study. I also express my 
hearty thanks to Mr. R. R. Basinger and Mr. I. F. Dornon for improving parts of this essay. 
DZ. 

Editor’s note: For reasons of space, but with the author’s consent, it has been necessary 
to omit many of the detailed examples from English and American poetry in which the dis- 
tinctive value of Mr. Yoshida’s study consists. It is hoped that enough remain to illustrate 
his principal types, and that the complete analyses will soon be available in book form. 

1 Ogden, Robert M., Psychology of Art, (New York, 1938), p. 85. 

2 Tbid., p. 89. 

* Wilson, K. M., Sound and Meaning in English Poetry, (London and Toronto, 1930), 
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than to explain.’* And S. Leathes, in Rhythm, writes, ‘‘ ‘Hyperion’ has the true 
rhythm of Keats, which is easier to admire than to explain.’’® It may be guessed 
from these opinions that not enough of an effort has been made to discover 
exactly what constitutes the rightness of the “right word and right place” in 
poetry. 

One of the characteristics of music is repetition; simple music repeats simply 
and openly, but subtle music disguises its repetitions. A rhythm of word-music 
is a repetition of similar phonetic effects at approximately equal intervals. Types 
of the rhythm of word-music in English poetry are mainly iambic, trochaic, 
anapaestic, dactylic, spondaic, and pyrrhic. The unit of these types is called a 
‘foot’; and meter is made up of a certain number of feet, such as dimeter, trimeter, 
and pentameter. For instance, consider “My sense as though of hemlock I had 
drunk.” In this line “my sense” and “as though” are feet; the rhythm is iambic 
and the line has five feet. Therefore, the meter of this line is called iambic pen- 
tameter. Such a phonetic rhythm is fundamentally made up of the accent of the 
word or of the sentence stress, and has little relation with the sound-tint. 

The types of repetition of sound-tint in classical prosody are rhyme, alliteration, 
and assonance. Rhyme is the repetition of the same phonetic terminals such as 
‘stay’ and ‘play’ or ‘wond’rous’ and ‘thund’rous’ in two or more lines. Allitera- 
tion is the repetition of the same initial consonant-sound such as ‘beauty’s 
brow’ or ‘porch and porta!.’ Assonance is the repetition of the same vowel-sound, 
as ‘green field’ or ‘weeping at his feet.’ 

These elements of word-music will easily be recognized by any reader, but 
poetry often displays more subtle repetitions of sound-tint than are usually 
recognized. Owen Barfield, author of Poetic Diction, writes, “Music may be 
distinguished from rhythm by the increasing aesthetic value of sound as against 
mere time.’’® In the book Post-war Trends in English Literature, recently pub- 
lished in Japan, G. 8S. Fraser points out the necessity of this kind of study as 
follows: ‘‘Metre and rhyme had attracted the attention of English critics, but 
there had been little hard thinking on the subject of what Dr. Edith Sitwell 
calls texture—the conscious shaping of the pattern of vowels and consonants 
within the line.” 

There have been many studies of rhythm and rhyme, but not enough attention 
has been paid to the aesthetic value of sound in poetry. Poets have, of course, 
made use of the value of sound-tint in their poetry but they seem to have done 
so more or less unconsciously and not following any clearly developed theory of 
prosody. It is my present purpose to examine certain types of repetition of sound- 
tint which appear in the writings of English and American poets. 


Six types of sound pattern can be recognized in English poetry: 1) sound repe- 
tition, 2) sound-group repetition, 3) syllable repetition, 4) word repetition, 


‘Gummere, F. B., Handbook of Poetics, (1913), p. 136. 

5 Leathes, Sir Stanley, Rhythm, (1935), p. 75. 

6 Barfield, Owen, Poetic Diction, p. 162. 

1 Fraser, G. S., Post-war Trends in English Literature, (Tokyo, 1950), pp. 36-37. 
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5) word-group repetition, and 6) mixed repetition. These types of repetition are 
usually made within a line, but they also occur in successive lines and stanzas. 
1) Sound-repetition: 
A. Alliteration and alliterative sound-repetition: 
Island in Severn Stream.® 
A smoke-stained Stars and Stripes.® 
A river runs between these men and me." 
B. Assonance: 
That unbelief has not a space to breathe.” 
2) Sound-group repetition: Some of these are easy to observe while others are 
disguised and hard to recognize. 
Do not suddenly break the branch.” 
Pale, without name and number. 
Blooms or blushes." 
Hymning and harmony." 
The plowman homeward plods his weary way.'® 
Repetition of a sound-group produces a musical effect, and subtle music is 
repeated in subtle ways, so that it is hardly observed by the casual reader. 
3) Syllable repetition: This is a type often used by poets; it may belong to a 
kind of orderly repetition of a sound-group, e.g., 
Beyond thy telescope or spectroscope.” 
Rising or falling, grasping at kisses and toys." 
And beauty making beautiful old rhyme.” 
Never moving, ever moving.”° 
Classical rhyme is usually done in this manner ‘in two or more lines. 
4) Word repetition: Word repetition and word-group repetition may be con- 
sidered also as another type of sound-group repetition; and these types of repeti- 
tion are used by most poets. 
A. A word repeated twice in a line: 
Present mirth hath present laughter.” 
B. A word repeated more than twice in a line: 
What seas what shores what grey rocks and what islands.” 


8’ Housman, A. E., ‘‘The Welsh Marches,” I. 2. 

® Benét, S. V., John Brown’s Body, Book 2, p. 54, Stanza 1, 1. 1. (Farrar & Rinehart, 
New York, 1942). 

10 Tbid., p. 57, 1. 27. 

11 Keats, ‘“Hyperion” I, 1. 67. 

12 Eliot, T. S., “Landscapes,” 1. 26 (From Collected Poems 1908-1935, New York 1936). 

18 Swinburne, ‘“‘The Garden of Proserpine,” 1. 72. 

4 Thid., 1. 5. 

15 Keats, ‘‘Lines on Seeing a Lock of Milton’s Hair,’ Il. 26-27. 

16 Gray, ‘“‘Elegy,”’ 1. 3. 

17 Whitman, ‘“‘Eidolons,”’ 1. 61, (From Leaves of Grass). 

18 Eliot, ‘‘Animula,’’ 1. 5. 

19 Shakespeare, ‘“To his Love,” 1. 3. 

20 Eliot, ‘‘Landscapes,”’ 1. 22. 

*1 Shakespeare, ‘‘Carpe Diem,”’ 1. 8. 

*2 Eliot, ‘‘Marina,”’ 1. 1. 
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C. A word repeated in several lines: 
Why then, let’s take it. Look, let’s all smile once, 
All smile into each other’s smiling, all 
As men smile into mirrors slowly smile.” 
5) Word-group repetition: 
A. A word-group repeated in a line: 
And sigh’d and look’d, sigh’d and look’d.* 
B. A word-group repeated in two lines: 
Youth is full of pleasure, / Age is full of care.”® 
My hand lay empty on my knee, / Aching on my knee it lay.?* 
6) Mixed repetition: The above-mentioned types of repetition usually appear 
less independently than in mixtures of two or more. 

Brittle but durable, refined but fine.” 

In this example the word ‘but’ and the syllable ‘fine’ are repeated and in the 
words ‘brittle’ and ‘durable’ three sounds, b, r, and 1, are repeated. Therefore, 
the word-music of this line is composed of three types of repetition: word, syl- 
lable, and sound-group. 

This is the month, and this the happy morn. 

Here the words ‘this’ and ‘the’ and the sound-group m and n are repeated. 

Examples of alliterative sound repetition can be found in Beowulf, where the 
same consonant sound is usually repeated three or four times in each line. 

But the measure of a mile, where the mere is set.” 

Held by roots the holt is fast, and o’er-helms the water.*° 

Wicked weather up; till the lift is waxing dark*! 

In William Langland’s Piers the Plowman, consonant sounds are repeated several 
times in a line. 

I slumbrede in a slepynge, hit swyed so murie.” 

That I was in a wildernesse, wuste I never where.* 

As ancres and hermytes that holdeth hem in heore celles.* 

Sometimes two sounds are repeated in an interchanging manner. 

And habbeth wit at heore wille to worchen yif hem luste.*® 
Sometimes the repetition is made in a successive way, as in Pearl. 

That is in cofer, so comly clente. / As in this gardyn gracios gaye.** 


23 MacLeish, ‘“‘The Hamlet of A. MacLeish,”’ 12, ll. 53-54, (From Poems 1924-1933, 
Houghton Mifflin 1933). 

24 Dryden, ‘‘Alexander’s Feast,’’ 1. 112. 

25 Shakespeare, ‘‘A Madrigal,’’ ll. 3-4. 

26 Housman, ‘‘A Shropshire Lad,’’ XXXVII, ll. 6-7. 

27 Benét, John Brown’s Body, Book 2, p. 58, 1. 39. 

28 Milton, ‘‘On the Morning of Christ’s Nativity,’’ Stanza 1, 1. 1. 

29 From English Literature by Stopford A. Brooke, (London, 1925), p. 10. 

30 Ibid. 

31 Toid. 

32 The Prologue, 1. 10. 

33 Tbid., 1. 12. 

34 Tbid., 1. 28. 

35 Tbid., 1. 37. 

38 Pearl, XXII, ll. 259-260. 
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Examples of a repetition of sound groups consisting of two successive consonants 
can be found in Syr Gawayn and the Greene Knyght. 

As growe grene as the gres and grener hit semed.” / And al stouned at his 

steven, and ston-stil seten.® 
This method is used by contemporary poets such as Archibald MacLeish, Robert 
Frost, Sara Teasdale, and Rupert Brooke. 

In classical prosody, a stanza or verse is formed of meter and rhyme. Some 
stanza forms have their particular rhyme scheme. The rhyme scheme of “Rhyme 
Royal,” for example, is ABABBCC; that of “Ottava Rima,” ABABABCC; 
that of the Petrarchan sonnet, ABBA ABBA CDDC EE; and that of the Shake- 
spearean sonnet, ABAB CDCD EFEF GG. The rhyme scheme is a method of 
producing a musical effect by repeating in a special way a sound-group or a 
syllable at the end of the line. 

There are various ways of repeating a sound-group. A rhyme may be accom- 
plished by the repetition of a vowel or diphthong. 

Where the bee sucks, there suck J: 

In a cowslip’s bell I lie; 

There I couch, when owls do cry: 

On the bat’s back I do fly. 

Other rhyming words of this type are: now, bough; there, bear; hue, blue; 
hear, lyre. Usually rhyme is accomplished by repetition of a syllable, which 
consists of a vowel or a diphthong followed by the same consonant or consonants. 

There will we sit upon the rocks / And see the shepherds feed their flocks.” 
Examples of this kind of rhyming words are: morn, sworn; prime, time; heed, 
deed. In these cases, the consonants preceding the vowel or diphthong are differ- 
ent. Exceptions are pairs like increase, decrease; delight, light. 

Two or more syllables are used in polysyllabic rhyme: Touch her not scorn- 

fully, / Think of her mournfully. 
The following are further examples of this kind: protestation, alteration; quality, 
mortality; morrow, sorrow. This kind of rhyme tends to convey a feeling of an 
even flow of movement. When the last syllable is not stressed, such a rhyme is 
called “feminine rhyme.” Examples of polysyllabic rhymes, used not only as an 
end rhyme but also as an internal rhyme, can be found in the poetry of Thomas 
Hood and E. A. Poe. 

Nothing farther then he uttered; not a feather then he fluttered.” 

To the rhyming and the chiming of the bells. 

Sometimes we find a kind of rhyme accomplished by word-repetition, but 
generally this method is used with usual rhyming words preceding the repeated 
words, e.g.: 


37), 235. 

$8 1, 237. 

39 Shakespeare, ‘“The Fairy Life,’ ll. 1-4. 

49 Marlowe, ‘‘The Passionate Shepherd to His Love,” Il. 5-6. 
41 Thomas Hood, “Bridge of Sighs,”’ ll. 15-16. 

42 Poe, ‘“‘The Raven,” Stanza 10, 1. 3. 

48 Poe, ‘“‘The Bells,’’ Stanza 2, 1. 21. 
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By absence this good means I gain, 
That I can catch her 
Where none can watch her, 
In some close corner of my brain: 
There I embrace and kiss her 
And so enjoy her and none miss her.“ 

Sometimes in a similar way, repetition of a word-group following the rhyming 
words is used as a rhyme, as in the following: Not of the stains of her / All that 
remains of her; slip of her, lips of her; brink of it, think of it, drink of it. James 
Clarence Mangan and Robert Browning use the repetition of a word-group 
without the rhyming syllable preceding it, as above mentioned. 

O, there was lightning in my blood / Red lightning listen’d thro’ my blood.** 

Oh, to be in England 

Now that April’s there, 

And whoever wakes in England .. .” 

Lines by Charles Kingsley are an illustration of conspicuous use of word repeti- 
tion as rhyme. 

The western tide crept up along the sand, 

And o’er and o’er the sand, 

And round and round the sand. 

George Meredith uses word-group repetition as rhyme in the following example: 

They have no song, the sedges dry, 

And still they sing. 
It is within my breast they sing, 
As I pass by. 
Within my breast they touched a string 
They wake a sigh. 
There is but sound of sedges dry; 
In me they sing.” 
Other examples can be found in William Morris’ “Summer Dawn,” Algernon 
Charles Swinburne’s ‘‘Atalanta,’’ Robert Bridges’ “(On a Dead Child,” Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s “The Vagabond,” John Davidson’s “A Runnable Stag,” 
Rudyard Kipling’s “Danny Deever,” James Stephens’ “What Thomas Said 
In a Pub.” 

If the same word is repeated just before the usual rhyming words, it has the 
effect of a polysyllabic rhyme, e.g.: will take, will make; is shatter’d, is scatter’d. 
Repeating the same sound just before the usual rhyming words produces a 
finer music than the usual rhyme, e.g.; blazes bright, winter’s night; lies dead, 
is shed; was thine, with mine. Sound-groups may be repeated in a similar way: 
still speak, little week; love endears, living years; within me, win me. 


44 Donne, ‘‘Present in Absence,” Il. 14-18. 

48 Hood, ‘‘Bridge of Sighs,’’ ll. 18-19. 

46 Mangan, ‘“‘Dark Rosaleen,’’ Stanza 2, Il. 10-11. 

47 Browning, ‘“‘Home-Thoughts from Abroad,”’’ Il. 1-3. 

48 Kingsley, Charles, ‘“The Sands of Dee,’’ Stanza 2, Il. 1-3. 
«® Meredith, George, “Song in the Songless,’’ ll. 1-8. 
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In Shakespeare’s “Farewell. Thou art too dear for my possessing,” we find 
an example of rhyming repetition of a word which has the same sound group. 

And like enough thou knowest thy estimate: 

The charter of thy worth gives thee releasing; 

My bonds in thee are all determinate. 

In a similar way the same kind of rhyme is used again by Shakespeare: expense, 
excellence; and by Keats: histories, mysteries. In recent poetry this type of 
rhyme is used quite consciously by poets such as W. H. Auden, Archibald Mac- 
Leish, and Wilfred Owen. 

To lie flat on the back with the knees flexed A 

And sunshine on the soft receptive belly, B 

Or face down, the insolent spine relaxed, A 

No more compelled to cower or to bully.®° B 
MacLeish uses these combinations: tame, time; tomorrow, marrow; gather, 
together; barley, barely. 

The use of the same word as a rhyming word is a deviation from the traditional 
prosody. Word-repetition has been used as a rhyme in classical poetry, but the 
words repeated have been mostly pronouns such as ‘thee,’ ‘her,’ ‘you,’ ‘it,’ 
etc., with a special condition mentioned in the previous pages. E. A. Poe uses 
this method, but rather moderately, in ‘“The Raven’. The last word of each 
line shows the scheme. 


stanza 1 stanza 2 stanza 3 stanza 4 


weary December curtain longer 
lore floor before implore 
tapping borrow repeating rapping 
door Lenore door door 
door Lenore door door 
more evermore more more 


The repetition of a word or a word-group has sometimes been used to produce 
a more even flow of verbal music. Following are instances in which a word is 
repeated twice in a line: 

I calm’d her fears, and she was calm." 

Ring out wild bells, to the wild sky.” 
Sometimes the same word is repeated three times in a line: 

All thoughts, all passions, all delights.” 
Or, it may be four times, as in Tennyson’s line 

I Love, if Love be Love, if Love be ours. 
A group of two or three words is repeated in a line: 

So every day we live, a day we die.®* 


50 “‘What’s the Matter,” ll. 1-4 (From The Collected Poetry of W. H. Auden, 1945). 
51 Coleridge, ‘‘Love,’’ Stanza 24, 1. 1. 

5? Tennyson, “In Memorium,’’ CVI, Stanza 1, 1. 1. 

53 Coleridge, ‘‘Love,” Stanza 1, 1.1. 

54 Tennyson, ‘Merlin and Vivien,’’ I. 1. 

58 Campion, “Sic Transit.” 1. 6. 
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Yet once more, O ye laurels, and once more.** 

Low he lies who once so loved you, whom you loved so.* 
A word can be repeated several times in two or more lines. 

She lean’d gainst the armed man, / The statue of the armed knight.* 
In the sonnet, ““The World’s Way,” Shakespeare employs a kind of initial rhyme 
by repeating the same word at the head of ten successive lines. 

Tired with all these, for restful death I ery— 

As, to behold desert a beggar born, 

And needy nothing trimm’d in jollity, 

And purest faith unhappily forsworn, 


And gilded honour shamefully misplaced, 
And maiden virtue rudely strumpeted, 
And right perfection wrongfully disgraced, 
And strength by limping sway disabled, 


And art made tongue-tied by authority, 
And folly, doctor-like, controlling skill, 
And simple truth miscall’d simplicity, 
And captive Good attending captain Ill:— 


—Tired with all these, from these would I be gone, 
Save that, to die, I leave my Love alone. 


Groups of two or more words may be repeated at the beginning of successive 
lines: 

And sometimes from the darksome shade / And sometimes starting up at once. 

And anon there breaks a sign, / And anon there drops a tear.® 

Truth, that’s brighter than gem, / Truth, that’s purer than pearl. 

And I am praying to God on high, / And I am praying Him night and day.” 

The wind blows out of the gates of the day / The wind blows over the lonely 

of heart.® 

Free verse, such as Whitman’s, has often been thought to be much more pro- 
saic than poetical. But while Whitman’s verse is not far from being prosaic, it 
has a beautiful rhythm and a splendid repetition of sound-tints, producing a 
beautiful flow of word-music. In “Leaves of Grass” the length of lines or the 
number of feet is not so regular as in traditional poetry and his verse is mostly 
unrhymed. His rhythm, however, is often quite regular, as in the following lines: 


56 Milton, ‘‘Lycidas,”’ 1. 1. 

57 Browning, Epilogue from ‘‘Asolando,’’ 1. 4. 

58 Coleridge, ‘‘Love,’”’ Stanza 4, Il. 1-2. 

59 “‘Love,’’ Stanza 12, Il. 1-2. 

60 Arnold, ‘‘The Forsaken Merman,”’ Stanza 8, ll. 3-4. 

61 Browning, ‘‘SSummum Bonum,”’ Il. 5-6. 

62 Colum, ‘“‘An Old Woman of the Roads,” Stanza 6, Il. 1-2. 
83 Yeats, ‘‘Land of the Heart’s Desire,’’ ll. 1-2. 
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Of life immense in passion, pulse, and power. 

We feel the long pulsation, ebb and flow of endless motion.*® 
These lines have a regular iambic rhythm, though the number of feet in a line 
is not regular. 
A) Sound repetition: Whitman repeats the same sound three or more times in a 
line in an alliterative way. 

One’s-self I sing, a simple separate person.®* 

With whistling winds and music of the waves.” 
He likewise repeats a vowel sound many times as in the following: 

The sky o’erarches here, we feel the undulating deck beneath our feet.® 
B) Sound-group repetition: His method of sound-group repetition is rather 
simple, and he often repeats a sound-group in two different words, e.g.: 

And to define America, her athletic Democracy. 

Chant on, sail on, bear o’er the boundless blue.”° 

Shall mediate to the Modern, to Democracy.” 
In the last instance he repeats the sound-group of m and d three times in beauti- 
ful proportion. 
C) Syllable repetition: Whitman is excellent in his method of syllable repetition; 
he repeats inflections or the last syllables of the word in good proportion as in 
the following examples: 

The Female equally with the Male I sing.” 

Of aggregate and segregate.” 

Or woman, man, or state, known and unknown.” 
D) Word repetition: The method of well balanced word repetition is used very 
often in his poetry. 

Here are our thoughts, voyagers’ thoughts.”® 

Old conquerors, old campaigns, old sailors’ voyages.”® 

These examples taken from representative poets will show the patterns or 
types of sound-tint repetition which are important factors in producing word 
music. An investigation of such effects provides an additional tool for the analy- 
sis of poems as works of art and contributes to a fuller understanding and 
appreciation of poetry. 
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SOME ORIENTAL WAYS WITH FLOWERS* 
MARGARET F. MARCUS 


The student of painting enjoys the discovery of influences, copyings, or borrow- 
ings between individual artists, schools, and countries, whether those of Rem- 
brandt from Caravaggio, of Padua from Florence, or of Venice from Flanders. 
So it is with an enthusiastic student of floral composition like myself. There have 
been many uses for flowers in human history and many ways of composing them. 
These are as characteristic of a culture as are its other arts. Only a few pages of 
the history of the role of flowers in men’s lives have as yet been written and it 
is a field where landmarks are few and far between. 

I have been especially interested in the relation of floral forms and usages to 
culture patterns. A chart of such relationships shows amazing consistency over 
widely separated geographical areas, and a definite evolution of flower forms. 
Ancient Greeks, Indians, and Hawaiians all wore garlands, and the Aztecs 
carried bouquets as did the Egyptians, to mention but two examples. Flowers 
in primitive cultures were identified with magic and were woven into such sym- 
bolic forms as the wreath. The wreath, like the crown or that other circle, the 
ring, was a symbol of dedication and a bond. ‘‘Aeschylus in Prometheus Unbound 
says that we place the wreath on the head in honor of Prometheus in requital 
for his bonds,’”’ wrote Athenaeus in his Deipnosophistae. The wearing of wreaths, 
the plant material of which they were composed, and the occasions for which 
they were appropriate, were matters of great importance in Greece. Treatises 
were written on the subject and references to wreaths in literature are of absorb- 
ing interest. When the poet Menander answered Ptolemy’s invitation to come 
to Egypt he refused by saying, “(May it be my lot, Ptolemy, ever to be crowned 
with Attic ivy.”” And Marcus Argentarius wrote: ‘“‘When I see the golden chorus 
of the evening stars, I revel without disturbing the songs of others. I awake the 
deep-toned lyre with musical fingers, tossing my hair that scatters flowers. So do 

I tune my life with the universe, for the starry heavens themselves include a 
lyre and a wreath [the constellations Lyra and Corona Borealis].” 

Flowers in containers holding water were a late development in any culture, 
and were at first associated with religious custom or ritual. 

In the case of this paper I hope that readers of the Journal will be interested 
in instances of the journeyings of flower arrangements between Near and Far 
East and in the persistence of certain ancient ways with flowers through many 
centuries. 

We shall start with one of the later customs of ancient Egypt, the threading 
or spiking of one flower into another, or of a fruit into a flower. This device was 
used in the construction of bouquets, which were fabulous creations in Egypt. 
The carrying of bouquets was as fashionable in the New Empire period as it 
was in Europe in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Furthermore, bou- 
quets were offered to the gods. Rameses III, a great lover of gardens, has re- 
corded that he sent over nineteen million nosegays to the temples. 


* Some of the line drawings are the work of Jetta Hansen and others of William FE. Ward. 
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With such constant demand there was every reason for gardeners of kings and 
princes to elaborate on the casual “bunch of flowers.” In Egyptian reliefs are 
representations of bouquets offered at temples that are far more intricate than 
simple nosegays, and this is true, as well, of bouquets carried by the slim Egyp- 
tian princesses who accompanied their husbands on fishing and bird hunting 
expeditions, illustrated in frescoes of these subjects. Figure 1 shows an Egyptian 
bouquet from a relief of Seti I. The sketch in perspective makes it easy to see 
the technique of threading used in its construction. Threading is done by fasten- 
ing flowers or fruit onto slim sticks which are then thrust through the centers 
and into the stems of larger flowers. In Seti’s bouquet the florist started with 
lotus blossoms and into each of these threaded a single lotus with a plump mi- 
musops fruit centered in it. Around the lotus-mimusops and thrust into the orig- 
inal lotus blossom he placed lilies threaded with tiny blossoms, themselves spiked 
with mandrake fruits. The heavily loaded flowers were then bound together, with 


Fic. 1. Sketch in perspective of an Egyptian bouquet offered by Seti 1. Lotuses threaded 
with mimusops fruits and tiny blossoms threaded with mandrake fruits. 


a lotus bud between each blossom. The final touch was a lily pad tucked into the 
binding cord. 

Egyptian cosmetic spoons of wood (Figure 2), inlaid with ivory and painted 
to indicate the colors of fruit, blossoms, and petal patterns, were often made to 
look like bouquets. They imitate nosegays which were exquisite little confections 
devised with the same threading technique used in Seti’s bouquet. Modern 
florists make use of the device—roses spiked into gladioli, for instance— to make 
boutonnieres, but effects are realistic and so miss the appeal of a frankly artificial 
and intricate creation. More interesting are the bouquets found for sale on the 
streets of Sus in Tunisia in the 1930’s by Dr. Ludwig Keimer. Dr. Keimer de- 
scribes these in his article, “Egyptian Formal Bouquets,” which appeared in 
the American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures of April, 1925. These 
fairly contemporary nosegays were small pyramids of orange blossoms, roses, 
and geranium leaves composed in Egyptian fashion. (Figure 3). 

Perhaps the finding of such bouquets was a coincidence and not proof that 
Egyptian traditions had been kept alive in a region as near to Egypt as Tunis. 
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Fig. 2. Egyptian cosmetic spoons for paint and powder, made of inlaid wood and shaped 
like the Egyptian compound bouquet. (Courtesy of the Egyptian Exploration Society, 
London). 


Nothing can be definitely proven and of course the elaboration of forms is in- 
stinctive and universal, especially in the East where the piling of one form on 
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top of, or into another is a favorite device. However, until bouquets using an 
elaborate threading technique are found in regions far removed from Egypt, 
the technique of the Tunisian bouquets will seem to the enthusiast far more 
than mere coincidence. 

Our second episode concerns the appearance of flowers in vases. Arrangements 
of plant material cut with long stems set in tall vases or bowls holding water 
were, as we have said, a comparatively late development in the historical evolu- 
tion of floral compositions. The first container was very probably a leaf, then 
followed trays or low baskets. Both were used for convenience to hold flower 
heads, little sprays of bloom or petals that were to be presented as offerings to 
gods and to the dead, or as gifts to men; that were to be woven into wreaths, or 
strewn and scattered on ceremonial occasions. In ancient India it so happened 
that a full-bodied, narrow-necked water jar was a religious symbol standing for 


Fic. 3. Sketch of a modern bouquet bought on the streets of Sus in Tunisia by Dr. Lud- 
wig Keimer. At the top orange blossoms speared into a rose bud circled with geranium 
leaves and orange blossoms. Bands of geranium leaves and petals fastened on strips of split 
palm leaves circle the rose bud and a twist of geranium leaves holds the stems together. 


the Water of Life, and associated with the fertility Cult of the Waters. Because 
of this association the water jar became an auspicious emblem of plenty and 
generous abundance and a full vase, (piirna kalésa), with blossoms, or sprays of 
foliage, was brought out to welcome guests (Figure 5), to decorate the city on 
important occasions, and to adorn shrines and altars.' 

In Mesopotamia during the third millenium B.C. a type of globular, narrow- 
necked, water jar had the same symbolic reference to the Water of Life as did 
the Indian piirna kal4sa. However, the jar is represented with streams of water 
pouring from it (sometimes with little fish in the water) and does not have cut 
foliage in the vase. In Sumerian and early Babylonian reliefs we do see, however, 
an offering stand with symmetrically disposed sprays of plant material, symbolic 

1 For evidence from Indian literature see page 61, footnote 2, A. K. Coomaraswamy, 


Yaksas, volume II, Smithsonian Institution Publication 3059, Washington, D. C. May 19, 
1931. 
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of the Tree of Life. These stand in front of gods and offerers pour water onto the 
tree from jars with long spouts. It seems probable that the offering stand had a 
shallow receptacle for soil in which a seedling was planted and that a part of 
religious ritual was to freshen the planting with water, perhaps brought from a 
special and sacred stream. Such plantings were surely related to the Adonis 
gardens of Greek ritual. Adonis was a fertility god and his “gardens” were sowings 
of quick sprouting seeds which were thrown out after eight days. In India, too, 
“seed-vessels with budding sprouts” were auspicious and were used for decoration 
together with full vases on important occasions (Manimekhalai, Book I). 

The motive of the Tree of Life survives in the Mesopotamian region in Assyrian 
art and ritual, but the motive of the water jar does not. At this point I disagree 
with Dr. Coomaraswamy, who in Yakgsas, volume II, refers to the flowers in 
vases in Persian rugs as a survival of the full-vase-and-flower motive of ancient 
Mesopotamia. I have seen no evidence to support this theory and do not see in 
the Babylonian foliage-in-an-offering-stand a vase-and-flower motive. I am in- 
clined to believe that the custom of arranging flowers in vases came first to Persia 
from China at about the time of the Mongolian occupation and had at that time 
no religious significance; and further, that flowers, often in Chinese-type vases, 
in Persian rugs are representations of real arrangements in real vases which in 
real life were composed for purely decorative effective effects. 

In India, however, the honorific use of the symbolic brimming vase became 
attached to Buddhist ritual. We see in the sculpture from Buddhist monuments 
at Bharhut and Sanci of the second and first centuries B.C. the mingling of 
Buddhist subject matter with symbols of the earlier cult of fertility, not only 
the brimming vase with lotus flowers in it, but such motives as crocodiles spout- 
ing vines from their mouths, yaksas with foliage growing from their navels, 
and rain elephants pouring water from round jars over the head of the goddess 
of the earth, Laksmi. By the second century after Christ stone carvings from 
the Buddhist stupa at Amarivati, show that it had become the custom to adorn 
Buddhist monuments with jars of lotuses and that these were brought as offer- 
ings by worshippers. In reliefs representing the great stupa itself are pairs of 
jars with symmetrical groupings of lotuses set at entrances to the shrine, and 
in representations of the bodhi tree worshippers of the Buddha hold such bowls 
in their hands. Naturally the lotus, so often used to vitalize figures of speech in 
Buddhist texts that it becomes identified with Buddhism, is the appropriate 
flower for such offerings. In these sculptured representations the vase itself is 
often richly carved and adorned with a band of jewels, or a scarf, sash, or ribbon 
(Figure 4). 

During the centuries (second to eighth) when Buddhism became established 
in China and Japan, details of Indian ritual and custom, cult objects, and the 
use of flowers in vases travelled to the Far East with the new religion. It seems 
possible that in China, and probable that in Japan, flowers had not been ar- 
ranged in containers holding water before this period. Evidence for this supposi- 
tion is slim in China but fairly conclusive in Japan. 

There are references in pre-Buddhist Chinese poetry to various uses of flowers 
and to forms like garlands so characteristic of early cultures. In the Book of 
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Odes, (poems in this collection made by Confucius date from the twelfth to the 
sixth century before Christ), we read that southernwood is burned as an incense 
in rites for the dead, and that the spring orchid is the favorite gift of lovers. 
In the poems of Ch’ii Yiian (332-275 B.C.) are references to garlands: “wild 
orchids strung shall be our perfume.” Ch’ii Yiian also describes dancers who 
exchanged wands or sprays of fragrant orchids and chrysanthemums at cere- 
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Fig. 4. The Indian water jar, draped with narrow scarf and filled with a symmetrica 
composition of lotuses. Mathura, second century. (From Yaksas, plate 41, fig. 4). 





Fig. 5. Drawing from a relief at Borobudur. Brahmi welcomes Buddha with a gesture of 
greeting, and an offering of lotuses in the auspicious bowl. (From Yaksas, plate 41, fig. 4). 


monies for the ancestors: “Passing fragrant flowers from one to another, they 
dance in turn. With dignity the pretty maidens sing: ‘Orchids in the spring and 
chrysanthemums in autumn, we offer, for eternity (the service) goes without 
change.’ ” 

During the four centuries of the Han Dynasty (206 B.C.-221 A.D.) the only 
plant material represented in Chinese visual arts is the exquisite formalized 
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tree so characteristically Han, a few stalks of grain, and, on pottery, decorative 
floral motives. While Berthold Laufer remarks that stone and bronze, the material 
of the major part of surviving Han arts, are not congenial to the representation 
of foliage, scenes on Han reliefs are precise and factual about many details of 
life. I should have expected to find representations of wands topped with flowers, 
or trays decked with blossom heads (both floral forms appropriate to the period) 
at least in scenes of Taoist legend. There are none. Flowers in vases furthermore 
are not represented until the sixth century when they make their appearance in 
Buddhist reliefs. The Eastern Wei votive stele owned by the University of Penn- 
sylvania Museum shows lotuses, short-stemmed and symmetrically arranged 
as they were in India, in vases shaped like the Indian water jar 

Flower arrangements in Buddhist frescoes of the T’ang Dynasty (627-907) 
at Tun Huang in Western China are numerous. There are fat water jars with 
stiff bunches of lotus blossoms, distinctly Indianesque and taller flasks with 
more gracefully disposed lotuses on long stems. Both types of composition are 
held as offerings by Buddhist monks. 

The offerings of lotuses in vases did not crowd out the more ancient custom 
of floral gifts on trays, however. In cave one hundred and seventeen at Tun 
Huang are paintings representing processions of lay devotees or donors, some of 
whom carry flat dishes piled with carefully arranged small blossoms. None of 
these offerings is placed on altars. On altars in front of Buddha figures are single 
and often magnificent incense burners flanked by two flasks of Indian shape, the 
amrtaé-kaldsa, or jar for ambrosia, which the Chinese called “‘sweet’’ or “heavenly 
dew.” 

In Japan, the only country in the world where there exists a continuous tradi- 
tion and written history of flower arrangement over many centuries, there seems 
to be little doubt that flowers in vases containing water first appeared as a part 
of Buddhist ritual. The oldest school of arranging, called Ikenobo, has the follow- 
ing tradition. In the sixth century the nobleman Ono-no-imoko was sent as 
minister to China. He was much impressed with floral offerings in Buddhist 
temples. On his retirement in 586 after three Chinese missions, Ono-no-imoko 
was made guardian of the temple to Nyoi-rin Kwannon, the Rokkaku-do in 
Kyoto. He occupied a priest’s dwelling near a garden pond called “the hut near 
the pond”, ike no bo, (hence, the name of this school of arranging, which still 
continues, by the way, at the same temple site, Rokkaku-do). Here Ono-no-imoko 
spent much of his time composing flower groupings worthy to be offered to the 
Buddha. No one knows what forms Ono’s arrangements followed but the oldest 
Japanese names for the art suggest that the style inaugurated by Buddhist 
influence was different from floral forms that the Japanese were so far familiar 
with. One of these terms, sokwa, means ‘to put plant cuttings into [receptacles 
holding water]; the other, ikebana, means “to keep plant cuttings alive [in 
receptacles holding water].”’ Both terms are hard to explain unless they refer to 


2 Osvald Siren, Chinese Sculpture, New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1925, volume II, 
plate 184. 

3 Paul Pelliot, Les Grottes de Touen Houang, volume III, plates CLI, CLIIT; volume IV, 
plates CCI, CCXIII, CCIV. 
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a way of handling plant material both new and in contrast to older flower offer- 
ings which may well have been laid on a leaf or tray. So, too, the term rikkwa, 
meaning “‘standing-up,” seems to imply that the techniques of the style and the 
use of a vase made it possible for flowers to stand rather than to lie flat as they 
had done formerly. Ancient Japanese offerings at Shinto shrines had been ever- 
green seedlings, roots and all. I have been unable to discover exactly how they 
were presented, but I suspect that they were wrapped in a leaf tied with reeds 
and laid on an offering table. 
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Fic. 6. Sketch from a Japanese Buddhist Painting of the Kamakura period. A formal 
composition of lotuses in a water jar draped with a scarf. 


Be that as it may, one of the earliest representations in Japanese art of flowers 
in vases is in a Buddhist painting of the Konin period (794-888) representing 
the Eternal Buddha Vairocana. The compositions and the vase shape are so 
like those represented in Indian sculpture of the second century and shown in 
sixth century Chinese art that it is startling: short-stemmed lotus blossoms and 
buds set in a traditional Indian water-jar draped with a scarf. This floral form 
continued to be used in Japan as a Buddhist offering through the fourteenth 
century. Our Figure 6 is sketched from a painting of the Kamakura period (1185- 
1336) and is almost identical with the arrangement of the Konin period. The 
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vase differs in one respect from the Indian water jar; it has a rather elaborate 
spout. I am inclined to see in this addition an instance of one of those confusions 
that occur in both Chinese and Japanese painted representations and real copies 
of Indian ritual objects. 

The influence of the forms of many Indian objects used in Buddhist ritual was 
conspicuous in the Far East. Three are of special interest to us, the auspicious 
brimming vase with lotus blossoms in it, a container for drinking water used by 
Buddhist monks, and the ambrosia flask. The drinking vessel (Indian kundi, 
which means well, spring, sacred source) was fitted with a short tapering spout, 
and the body had a funnel through which the vase was filled. The monk drank 
from the vessel by tipping it so that a stream of water flowed from the spouted 
mouth; he never touched the spout with his lips. The Chinese monk, I Ching, 
who visited India late in the seventh century, was much impressed with the 
container and the peculiar way of drinking from it. He described it in his records as 
the only shape and way of drinking proper to the austere regimen of a Buddhist 
monk. The shape was copied in China, Korea, and Japan from the eighth through 
the fourteenth centuries.‘ ‘ 

The Indian ambrosia flask (amrta-kal4sa) was a small jar often with a foot, 
an almost pear-shaped body, a short neck without elongated spout, and no handle. 
The flask was carried by the Buddhist deity of Compassion and other Indian 
dieties as a symbol of their immortality, not as a drinking vessel, as immortals 
need not drink ambrosia. It was held by the neck between the index and middle 
fingers, the thumb resting over the top. In China the flask is often made with 
the elongated spout of the monk’s drinking vessel, and in paintings of the deity 
of Compassion it is shown in use as a flower container, holding generally a spray 
of willow and placed beside the deity. In Japanese paintings of the same deity 
the little flask, with a spray of foliage in it, has an added spout and handle. It 
is quite reasonable then, in view of these various transpositions of the details 
of unfamiliar ritual objects to see the spout of the drinking vessel set onto the 
Indian water jar. 

In the yedrs that followed the first centuries of intense devotion to the Bud- 
dhist faith and ritual, the forms of flower composition changed in all three of 
the countries under discussion. In India, where Buddhism was on the decline by 
the sixth century, the custom of flowers in vases died out and earlier floral forms, 
the garland and trays of flower heads, appear in art and are referred to in litera- 
ture. Pictured in Buddhist frescoes of Cave I at Ajanta (7th century), are blos- 
soms in a flat basket held by an attendant of a prince and these are probably 
intended for scattering or strewing. In paintings of the regional schools of Raj- 
putana (17th and 18th centuries) are pictured garlands and garland makers, 
while flowers in vases are extremely rare. I know of one instance of “‘welcoming”’ 
flowers in a water jar, in a Rajput miniature in the Museum of Fine Arts.® 

Artists of the Mughal school at the courts of Moslem princes on the other 


4 T am indebted for this interesting data to an article by A. K. Coomaraswamy and F.S8. 
Kershaw, ‘‘A Chinese Buddhist Water Vessel and its Indian Prototype,’’ Artibus Asiae, III, 
(1928-29), Nos. 2-3, 122-43, 31 figures. 

5 A. K. Coomaraswamy, Catalogue of the Indian Collections, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
Part V, Rajput Paintings, plate CV. 
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Fig. 7. Detail from a Mughal painting of an evening party. The rug is edged with rows 
of fat jugs filled with stiff little bunches of blossoms. 


hand were familiar with flowers in vases, and painted a few blossoms in slim 
flasks of Persian shape set in niches about a room. I have always wanted to prove 
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that flowers in vases among the Mughals was inspired by Persian influence, but 
this would be hard to do, especially as in the detail of a Mughal miniature de- 
picting an evening concert in a garden, Figure 7, are fat little jugs more Indian 
than Persian in shape. These are filled with bunches of narcissus and set in rows 
on a carpet which is spread on the ground. Today in India fragrant blossoms or 
sprays of jasmine are floated on a cool expanse of water in metal salvers (Home 
to India, Santha Rama Rau), and Miss Stella Kramrisch tells me that the guild 
of the garland-maker is still an important one as garlands are most popular 
today. The fact that Domenico Ghirlandaio’s name (and his father’s name, as 
well) means garland-maker seems to indicate that garland making was an im- 
portant trade in the medieval life of Europe, too. 

In China by the Sung period (960-1279) flowers in vases had become the usual, 
but by no means casual, accompaniment of daily life. They were one of the ac- 
complishments and pleasures of cultivated living, which included music, poetry, 
and the art of the brush. The secularization of floral uses influenced the forms of 
Buddhist offerings. Bowls and basins of flowers, not always the lotus, and no 
longer arranged symmetrically, were placed on tables or low pedestals in front 
of the Buddha image, in paintings of the Yuan dynasty, (1279-1368). On ocea- 
sion a stone of dramatic shape was placed in an offering bow] instead of plant 
material. In many paintings of the Yuan and Ming dynasties representing con- 
certs in gardens, attendants either arrange plant material in vases in the back- 
ground or flowers are already set out on a table. It interested me tremendously 
to hear that even today flowers still have a special place in that country. One 
of my friends stationed in the interior of China during World War II reports 
that wherever he was billeted, even in the simplest hut, it was the duty of the 
Chinese orderly who tended his needs to arrange fresh flowers for him every day. 

In the meantime flower masters in Japan, who were usually Buddhist priests, 
not only composed traditional lotus blossoms for altar flowers, but created new 
forms as well for the temple. The priest Senkei (d.1028) developed rikkwa ar- 
rangements with plant material arranged to suggest a landscape. Senjun (b. 1417) 
wrote treatises on techniques and forms simpler than those employed in rikkwa, 
and gave lessons to the court on the “Way of Flowers” (kwado), as a valuable 
form of religious expression and aesthetic enjoyment. The history of the influence 
of Zen Buddhism on Japanese flower forms and stories of the arrangements of 
Rikyi, the teamaster of Japan’s regent Hideyoshi (reign 1582-1598) are another 
story.® 

Few travellers notice flower arrangements, few writers mention them. But 
once in a while one stumbles on a precious fragment as I did in W. A. Graham’s 
Siam. Graham describes flowers made by Siamese women who take leaves, petals, 
and stamens of familiar blossoms and create of them new, fantastic shapes, or 
imitate the forms of tea roses and dahlias that do not thrive in Siam. I shall 
welcome news of any such discoveries—especially if they tend to strengthen the 
outlines and fill in the picture of primitive or Early Empire floral usage as do 
Graham’s account of Siamese artifice and Dr. Keimer’s discovery of the Tunisian 
bouquet. 


6 Alfred Koehn and Josiah Conder have both written in English on the later history of 
Japanese flower arrangement. 





AESTHETICS IN JAPAN* 
MASAO YAMAMOTO 


The theory of beauty and of art in Japan has a long history, as traditional as 
art itself. But on the whole it is rather personal reflection on the experiences of 
the artist, lacking in systematic construction and objective description. It is no 
more than one hundred years that we have had aesthetics as science or philos- 
ophy. The reasons are, (1) that our traditional art has developed in the wide 
field of synthetic worth of culture or life and has not been differentiated dis- 
tinctly into an individual division of the value of art; (2) that our artist has been 
inclined to set more value, not on the work of art, but on the creative effort it- 
self for his character-building and has not needed systematic art-theory, which 
is abstracted from the art-practice. And moreover, (3) that our traditional sci- 
ence or learning has had also such synthetic and practical character. 

In 1867, for the first time; Amane Nishi (1829-1897) lectured enlighteningly 
on European aesthetics in his private school at Kyéto. Since then, this scientific 
thought was introduced to the Japanese people for about fifteen years following, 
through the writings of Haven, Véron, Chamber, Fenollosa etc. Further from 
about 1880 the current of western arts streamed into Japan and called for critical 
studies of art. Thus it came to happen that aesthetic theory was required as 
the basis for art criticism. Hajime Onishi (1864-1900), Rintaré Mori (1862- 
1922), Rinjiré Takayama (1871-1902), Yasuji Otsuka (1868-1931), and Taki- 
tar6 Shimamura (1871-1918) searched for several trends of western aesthetics; 
e.g., first the idealistic aesthetics of Kant, Hegel, and Hartmann, the enlighten- 
ment aesthetics of Diderot and Voltaire, the empirical aesthetics of Hutcheson 
and Burke, and the realistic aesthetics of Herbart; later the scientific aesthetics 
of Fechner and Volkelt, of Spencer, Sully, Allen, Santayana, Wundt, Grosse, 
and Groos, of Guyau and Plechanov. But after these endeavors about thirty 
long years it was proved that the theory of western aesthetics is not directly 
applicable to our traditional art. Therefore our aesthetics, turning away from 
art criticism, consequently from the current of the arts of those days, was obliged 
to make its own methodological study, so as to solve the hard problem which 
resulted from heterogeneity between the western and the eastern art. 

From about 1910 to World War II the aesthetic seminars of our main universi- 
ties pursued such a purpose. Of course these studies went on in close connection 
with the development of western aesthetics. That is to say, in Téky6 University 
Dr. Yasuji Otsuka and Dr. Yoshinori Onishi (1888- ) held a typological method 
of aesthetics under influences of Dilthey’s life philosophy and the phenomeno- 
logical school. Especially Dr. Onishi applied this method to our traditional art. 
In Kyéto University Dr. Yasukazu Fukada (1878-1928) and Dr. Toshizé Ueda 
(1886- ) tried to establish aesthetics as philosophy of art from a standpoint of 
transcendentalism, criticizing the theories of Fiedler, Croce, Dessoir, and Utitz. 

* Read at the Orientation Conference of the Seminar in American Studies at the Tékyé 
University, July 13, 1951. 
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In Téhoku University Prof. Jiré Abe (1883- ) undertook to systematize the 
aesthetics ‘“‘von innen heraus” against the aesthetics “von oben” and “von 
unten,” with reference to the psychologism of Lipps and the life philosophy. 
And in Waseda University Dr. Umaji Kaneko (1870-1937) advocated also 
aesthetics as philosophy of art in deep consideration of the development from 
the aesthetics of the German romantic school to the aesthetics of existentialism. 

Now after World War II many young scholars took up these important courses 
of aesthetic studies, each choosing his own. And it is worthy of our notice that 
these young scholars, who were studying hitherto each by himself, have now 
found a more effective way. Namely in 1949 all Japanese students of aesthetics 
organized the Japanese Society for Aesthetics with leadership of the former mem- 
bers of the Society for Aesthetic Researches both in Tékyé and Kyéto Univer- 
sity. This Society has issued quarterly Bigaku (Aesthetics) and has held annually 
six meetings both in the East and the West Division and one all-Japan congress. 
It has remarkably quickened not only the synthetic progress of aesthetics in 
Japan, e.g., the theoretical connection between aesthetics and art history, and 
the comparative study of arts; but also the exchange of results of aesthetic study 
with foreign societies, e.g., the American Society for Aesthetics. At any rate, to 
explain the intrinsic value of the Japanese arts, and further, that of the Oriental 
arts and to bring them into the field of universal art-worth or into the cultural 
history of the world is the present task of students of Japanese aesthetics. And 
additionally, it seems that problems of the cultural function of art and art educa- 
tion will require our efforts in future. 


REVIEWS 


Gipson, JAMES J. The Perception of the Visual World. Boston, 1950, Houghton Mifflin, pp. 

xii + 235, $4.00. 

Setting out as a comprehensive “‘text,’’ the book develops rapidly into an exposition of 
the author’s findings and ideas in the field of space perception. This is just as well, although 
an up-to-date book on visual perception in general is badly needed. For Dr. Gibson is one 
of the very few people who have made a substantial contribution to the theory of space per- 
ception since the earlier gestalt studies. His work is now conveniently accessible. 

Rehabilitation of vision as a cognitive tool is overdue. Traditionally it has been assumed 
that vision in itself could provide little more than mosaics of color dots and that the qual- 
ities of shape, motion, and depth were added to it by courtesy of other mental faculties, 
such as the sense of touch, association through repetition, logical speculation, and the per- 
ceptions of the past (which for some reason were considered wiser than those of the present). 
Recently a veritable temple of thought has been erected on the notion that three-dimen- 
sional vision is based on nothing but ‘‘assumptions.’’ In the face of such trends Dr. Gibson 
shows that the visual experiences of depth, slant, volume, and motion in space, are pre- 
cisely correlated with corresponding properties of the retinal image. His principal result is 
that in many cases these stimulus correlates are gradients, that is, scales of size, intervals, 
or speed. In particular he has worked out the patterns of apparent centrifugal, centripetal, 
and transversal movement in the environment by which an observer in motion perceives the 
direction of his travel. 
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However, Dr. Gibson’s approach also provokes grave objections, which concern philos- 
ophers and aestheticians. His successful discoveries of stimulus-correlates for space tempt 
him to revert to the venerable “‘psychophysics,’’ according to which all perceptual matters 
could be settled in terms of point-to-point correspondences between variables of stimulus 
and experience. He rejects the preoccupation of gestalt psychologists with organizational 
processes in the brain, forgetting that these physiological theories are not due to a mate- 
rialistic infatuation with the cerebrum but to concrete necessities. Overwhelming evidence 
had shown that what we see cannot be explained by adding up the qualities of stimulus 
elements. The only level at which integration could take place was that of the cerebral 
cortex. Dr. Gibson’s gradients excellently illustrate the fact that what is seen in one place 
depends on what is seen in others. But such functional interrelationship cannot arise in the 
retina, which is an agglomeration of separate receptors. Also, the question why three-dimen- 
sional perception occurs cannot be discussed on the retinal level and, in fact, is not even 
mentioned by the author. 

The texture gradients of surfaces contribute to the depth effect. This observation makes 
Dr. Gibson assert that there is no depth and indeed no surface without texture and that the 
line drawings of psychologists and artists are ‘‘ghostly abstractions.’’ Apart from the fact 
that there is no difference in principle between the texture of a real stubble-field and Van 
Gogh’s way of representing it by a dot-pattern or the checker-board floor of a Renaissance 
painting, Dr. Gibson’s own illustrations show that a few ghostly lines in perspective create 
space more compellingly than any photographic microstructure. Scientific reasoning is 
misled here by the aesthetic prejudice that realism is the only valid style of representation. 
This cultural lag manifests itself also in the frequent appearance of a mythical figure, called 
“the painter,’’ a kind of super-realist, who (in the writings of Dr. Gibson and other the- 
orists) imitates perspective and color with Kodachrome precision—in complete oblivion of 
the fact that no recognized artist of our time does anything of the sort. 

RupotF ARNHEIM 


CorNELL, KENNETH. The Symbolist Movement. New Haven, Conn., 1951, Yale University 

Press, pp. viii + 217, $3.00. 

Most general studies of French symbolism in English—and there are not many—are 
little more than collections of appreciative essays. For this reason, it is good to have Mr. 
Cornell’s book, a closely written, detailed account of the symbolist movement to the end of 
the nineteenth century. The author has chosen to limit his study to a factual chronology; 
apart from an introductory section of three chapters summarizing literary developments in 
the 1860’s and ’70’s, the book is largely a record of les années littéraires from 1885 to 1900. 

This may seem to be a modest undertaking indeed for a volume entitled The Symbolist 
Movement. It should be remembered, however, that the closing years of the last century in 
France witnessed an immense quantity of literary production. Mr. Cornell has collected a 
prodigious amount of information on the work of minor as well as major writers. His biblio- 
graphic notes are ample and precise; his citations are accurate. One of the most valuable 
features of the book is its discussion of the contents of little magazines. Much of Mr. Cor- 
nell’s material is not easily accessible, yet it is indispensable if we are to understand the 
literary history of the era. 

The author writes largely as a literary historian interested in attitudes, clusters of opin- 
ion, reputations, literary relationships, and the like. Such material clearly falls within the 
limits of his study and it is to the writer’s credit that he can make the most obscure and 
seemingly unimportant facts take on relevance and vitality. Mr. Cornell is an agreeable 
writer as well as a modest one. He handles historical generalizations with caution and with 
good sense, and yet manages to communicate something of the excitement of the symbolist 
era. To a large extent, the book is an account of the frenzied activity of a group of well- 
intentioned but mediocre young men trying to attach themselves to a few first-rate writers. 
Yet at the same time, we should not forget that the promises of symbolism are fulfilled 
largely in the literature of the twentieth century. 

The author of The Symbolist Movement is a sensitive reader of poetry, capable of rich and 
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penetrating analysis as well as of illuminating comparison. The excellent illustrative pas- 
sages testify readily to his good taste and to his powers of judgment. For this reason it is 
regrettable that the writer did not devote more of his time to critical evaluation. Where he 
permits himself an imaginative leap, as in comparing Régnier and Verhaeren, his remarks 
are incisive and provocative. 

Haskeiut M. Buiock 


CaMPBELL-FIsHER, Ivy G. (I) ‘‘Aesthetics and the logic of sense,’’ The Journal of General 
Psychology, Vol. 48, pp. 245-273, 1950. (II) ‘Intrinsic expressiveness,’’ ibid., Vol. 45, 
pp. 3-24, 1951. (III) ‘“‘Static and dynamic principles in art,’’ ibid., Vol. 45, pp. 25-55, 
1951. 

These prolegomena to a Gestalt aesthetic are interesting, sensitive, well written, and 
thought-provoking. J defines the aesthetic field phenomenologically: ‘Just as color appears 
to lie in the picture, so does beauty’’ (246), and both are, in this specific sense, ‘‘objective.”’ 
Emotional reactions to art are idiosyncratic and irrelevant; emotions found in the object 
are centrally important: ‘“‘Heroism is in the Third Symphony, joy in the Primavera.”’ (247) 
The work of art is a psychological organization ideally shared by creator and observer; 
there is a correct experience before each physical object of art, defined by the creator. All 
works of art consist of expressive sense materials; only some are “‘referential.’’ ‘“The pur- 
pose of art is not to present us with the truth of the actual natural world but with the truth 
of the world presented in the work of art... . Any beautiful object has not only its sense 
side but also its emotional and ideational side. It is the creating of these two sides into a 
whole in such a way that the sense seems to be the emotion and thought, and the emotion 
and thought the sense, that gives beauty. . . . Much of the thought of Thomas Aquinas is 
in Dante, but Dante’s is a different thought in that it is thought become real in the world 
of sounding sense.’’ (256-7) Sections follow on the intrinsic orders of color (saturation, hue, 
intensity, pronouncedness, etc.) and on the “‘logic of sense’’: the structural principles or 
forms or laws according to which elements of a canvas of a given size must be ordered for 
beauty: the inevitable fitness of each to all in an external form. These “‘laws of sense’’ are 
tonality, harmony, balance, proportion, rhythm, and nodality; each is briefly discussed. 

IT claims as basic to every artwork the intrinsic expressiveness of simple and complex 
sense forms. In a brilliant few pages on the expression of emotion in art, it is persuasively 
argued that we do not characteristically feel emotions in the presence of art, nor do we 
project felt emotions empathically; we rather recognize emotions, grasping them formally 
without experiencing them inwardly. ‘‘Works of art are revelations of something, not re- 
actions to something.” (15) Art is classified into four types, according to psychological proc- 
esses of expression: Presentational, Representational, Symbolic, and Creative Identity. 

IIT is a concise statement of Gestalt principles of statics and dynamics in visual percep- 
tion, together with an extended analysis of ‘‘“movement”’ in painting and music. 

We are indebted to Mr. Lewis Fisher for publishing this valuable material since his wife’s 
death in 1948.1 Not all of it is new, but most of it is true. The articles are rich with insight 
and should be studied with care. Despite certain perplexing obscurities, inexplicably com- 
plex classificatory schema, and occasional flights into lyrical mysticism, the work reveals a 
breadth and depth of mind rare among theorists of art today. 

Dovetas MorGan 


Hatzre tp, Heimvut. Literature through Art. A New Approach to French Literature. New 

York 1952, Oxford University Press, pp. xiv + 247, 100 ills., $7.50. 

Parallelism between art and literature has in many ways been claimed or denied for a 
long time, ever since specialization challenged cultural unity. In Professor Hatzfeld’s 
new book this vague territory has been analyzed by means of concrete examples. In order 
to understand ‘‘the common spirit in literature and art at a certain epoch,” he states, ‘“‘the 





1 Reprints of the articles reviewed here can be obtained by writing to Mr. Lewis Fisher, 
Childwood, New York (summers) or Captiva, Florida (winters). 
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starting point in such comparative studies must always be the cultural pattern of the epoch; 
the goal, problems of pure form.’’ Thereby the experiential, sociological, biographic, and 
iconographical approaches, so cherished in our days, are ruled out for this problem, or at 
least relegated to a subordinated place at the periphery. Only the essential, that is formal 
understanding of art (and literature as art) is used to provide the key, and the method by 
which the results are arrived at is rightly called ‘“‘descriptive and comparative,” an original 
combination of Woelfflin’s concepts and explication de texte. This, however, has nothing to 
do with an empty formalism, for the way leads ‘‘from the outer to the inner form. Interior 
form means psychological implication of the outer form; that is, psychology changes with 
the epochs and with individuals, and consequently this psychology itself needs a historical 
backing.” 

It is most interesting to see how Mr. Hatzfeld sets about comparing a single work of 
literature with a corresponding work in the visual arts, clarifying on different levels, de- 
tails, concepts, motifs, and forms. The whole tradition of French art and literature from the 
Romanesque period to Surrealism is elucidated by means of well chosen examples, provid- 
ing an outline of Geistesgeschichie through styles. As it is the virtue of this book to illustrate 
general concepts by specific works, a full review would have to enumerate the many new and 
frequently ingenious parallels which the author has discovered, and perhaps argue with 
some of them. Suffice it to say that the chapter on baroque classicism of the seventeenth 
century is particularly brilliant. Unfortunately the rendering of the illustrations is un- 
worthy of this well written, informative, and most remarkable work. 

Kuiaus BERGER 


SLOANE, JosEpH C. French Painting between the Past and the Present. Artists, Critics, and 
Traditions, from 1848 to 1870. Princeton, New Jersey 1951, Princeton University Press, 
pp. 241, 90 ills., $12.50. 

It is an interesting idea to interpret an artistic period by the interrelations of painters 
and their contemporary critics, a period including such remarkable figures as Ingres, Dela- 
croix, Corot, Courbet, Daumier, Manet, and Degas among the former, and Baudelaire, 
Gautier, Champfleury, Thoré, Castagnary, Proudhon, the Goncourts, Zola among the lat- 
ter. By comparing the artistic standards of the one group with those of the other, by check- 
ing both against his own evaluations the author might have made a valuable contribution 
to the history of aesthetics and taste. But from the beginning he is ‘‘concerned only with 
subject matter and the attitudes taken toward it’’ (p. 3), overlooking that, in this crucial 
epoch, the decisive changes took place in the relation between content and form. Most of the 
shortcomings of the imposing volume derive from this limitation. As Professor Sloane has 
four headings to take care of the entire material (Reactionaries, Humanitarians, Objective 
Naturalists, and the followers of Pure Painting) the predominant critic, Baudelaire, is con- 
sidered as “‘unclassifiable’’ and is discussed on five pages, whereas the discussion of such a 
limited painter as Chenavard covers much larger space because he developed ‘‘the most 
ambitious mural plan ever worked out by one man in the entire history of art . . . and at- 
tempted an historical, symbolic analysis of the sweep of history expressed from a peculiar, 
but essentially modern (!) point of view’’ (p. 134). Under the aspect of subject matter Dela- 
croix and even Daumier are classed as reactionary compared to the ‘“‘progressive’’ Chena- 
vard whose painted philosophy, by the way, was exploited by both catholic and freethinker 
propaganda. Similarly, Professor Sloane has a hard time to understand why Millet, in the 
view of contemporary critics, was not always ranked superior to Courbet, as the former is 
credited with “‘the creation of a new interpretation of man’s nobility’”’ (p. 147). In the con- 
cluding chapters on Manet and the group around him the weakness of Mr. Sloane’s thesis is 
particularly evident: he states that ideas, meanings, and the expression of thoughts by now 
are irrelevant, and fairly enough admits that ‘“‘pictorial vision” has taken the place. Whole 
pages are given over to a discussion of formal values which were to be left out in order to 
make this book more original. 

After reading this book one is left with the impression that the painters and critics of 
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‘*humanitarianism”’ have so far not been given the attention they deserve—but do they 
really deserve it? They are indeed the worst artists and have the least to say in artistic in- 
terpretation. 


Kiaus BERGER 


Turnor, REGINALD. Nineteenth Century Architecture in Britain. London 1950, B. T. Bats- 
ford, pp. x + 118, 127 ills. 

Books on the history of architecture usually do not go deeply into general aesthetic prob- 
lems. This book by Reginald Turnor is of special interest to aestheticians since the author 
combines thorough historical research with a discussion of basic principles of aesthetics. 
He looks at 19th century architecture primarily as documents of the history of taste. 

The works of quite uninteresting architects of the 19th century in England and in this 
country have been rather artificially revived in monographs and scholarly papers—a mere 
swing of the pendulum after a period of complete negation of all 19th century art. In con- 
trast, Mr. Turnor, himself an architect, is courageous enough to disapprove of a number of 
famous pseudo-Gothic buildings by some of the standard bearers of the Gothic revival in 
England. On the other hand, it is astonishing how dignified, well-proportioned, and clean- 
cut some of the works of the classical revival from the first part of the 19th century look— 
good architecture in our modern sense and witnesses of a logical development out of the 
classicist period of the 17th and 18th centuries in England. Turnor follows essentially 
Geoffrey Scott, who in his Architecture of Humanism traces the catastrophe of the pseudo- 
Gothic of Victorian England back to associations of literary, moral, and religious ideas in 
place of creation out of aesthetic and structural considerations. Walter Scott, the sym- 
bolists, and the Oxford Movement are the real instigators of the break of continuity in Eng- 
lish architecture. Architects like Pugin who in his Contrasts (1838) compares—unfairly— 
medieval buildings with the ‘“‘degradation’’ of those of his own time is one of the main cul- 
prits. But there are many more pseudo-Gothic architects who thought and worked in the 
same vein. Even the creative power of a Norman Shaw, who certainly was a good architect, 
is frustrated through his adherence to the concepts of Ruskin. One need not be either a strict 
functionalist or overawed by the architectural development of the 20th century to admit 
that the pseudo-medieval architecture of the second half of the 19th century was a gigantic 
mistake in the architectural development of England. The abandonment of tradition by the 
later Victorian era and the identification of moral values with specific stylistic forms led 
to a completely unartistic ‘“‘picturization.’’ Turnor’s book is highly readable because of its 
continuous combination of architectural analysis with reflections on general aesthetic ideas. 
Excellent photographs and drawings help to elucidate his points. 

Pau. ZUCKER 


GouEEN, Rosert F. The Imagery of Sophocles’ Antigone. Princeton University Press 1951, 
pp. 171, $3.00. 

Professor Goheen’s procedure and purpose in this book are “‘to center upon key words 
and word patterns of the play so that we may see more precisely and fully what the Antigone 
is and is about.’ First, he examines selected images which are at work in different parts of 
the play; he then discusses the imagery of the odes, analyzes the ‘‘modes of expression’? 
of Antigone and Creon, and finally in a ‘‘Postscript’’ discusses method, the formal aspects, 
and the subject matter of the imagery. 

It is the way in which the images conform to the “functional organization’’ of the play 
that interests Professor Goheen. Their ‘‘general symbolic effects are valid for the play” 
because they are closely integrated into its structure. Different kinds of results are obtained. 
A study of the language of Antigone and Creon shows the former characterized by ‘‘direct 
emotional devotion’”’ and the latter ‘‘pragmatic, materialistic and limited.” It also shows 
that ‘though Antigone gives her name to the play . . . Creon is the more closely developed 
and dramatically dominant character.’’ The fusion of dissimilars in metaphor (so striking 
in Aeschylus) is found not to be characteristic of the Antigone, nor the formal simile of epic. 
What is characteristic is an ‘“‘extensive use of metaphorical forms,” chiefly of ‘sunken or 
latent images,”’ and “‘extreme compression of image.”’ 
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Professor Goheen has written a good book. He is against the broad generality, “the open- 
mouthed rapturing’’ which has attended much of the description of Sophocles’ style. His 
study of imagery, he says, is of ‘‘aesthetic not simply in the sense of decorative, but in the 
true sense of being a means of perception (aisthesis) offered to the reader by the poet to take 
him into the meaning of the work.’’ The analysis is able and sensitive. 

Some questions are not fully explored. For example, what is the relation of the imagery of 
the odes to the imagery of the rest of the play? The author shows us how the imagery of the 
odes is related to structure. But only in the category of animal imagery does he find a sig- 
nificant relation of imagery to imagery. Yet we are told that there is no difference in kind 
between the odes and the iambic and semi-lyric portions of the play. Does the evidence 
support this position? A conclusive answer would help us to say what kind of poetic drama 
the Antigone is. And is the imagery as a whole as tightly bound to structure as the images 
which Professor Goheen has chosen? He does refer to ‘‘self-contained expressions,’’ and he 
recognizes a ‘‘double value,” a “‘denotative value’’ of the particular use. In an excellent 
note he points out that ambivalence and multivalence of language in Antigone is more ver- 
bal and less a matter of plot and structure than, for example, in Oedipus Rez. But, if that 
is so, have we in this study a full sense of the imaginative texture of the play? There is also 
the question of single words in which Weinstock (Sophokles, Leipzig 1931) sees an important 
element of the strategy of the play. Professor Goheen does not overlook this aspect of the 
Antigone. His pages on Antigone, whose speech, he says, is half-way between imagery and 
direct emotionalism, are to the point (he refers to Weinstock). But the relation to imagery 
is not quite clear. 

ALISTAIR CAMERON 


Bass, LAWRENCE. The Elizabethan Malady: A Study of Melancholia in English Literature 
from 1580 to 1640. East Lansing 1951, Michigan State College Press, $3.50. 
A primary problem in reviewing this book, which recapitulates many early studies of 


melancholy and adds a little to them, is that it belongs unquestioningly to a tradition of 
American scholarship which pretty much identifies milieu with literature. Mr. Babb is, as 
we say, a careful and painstaking scholar, and it may seem gratuitous to criticize him for 
producing the sort of book that the tradition has already produced in great number. But 
surely we can hope for an end to the tradition before long, and Mr. Babb should at least ask 
himself what the differences are between the intellectual theories of a given period and the 
echoes of those theories as they are met in the literature. 

One of the unspoken assumptions of the kind of scholarship Mr. Babb represents is that 
the student of literature should not look so much at the literary work as through it to the 
social, political, or psychological theory out of which the work is said to have grown. This 
scholarship rarely asks and almost never investigates the ways in which such theory is 
distorted, stylized, or subjected to literary conventions—it neglects, that is, to ask how the 
theory in its own terms differs from the theory in the imaginative expression that is the 
literary work. It is far too willing to assume that there is some sort of one-to-one connection 
between the theory and the echo of it in the literary work. Even when a dramatist does ob- 
viously use the theory, as Shakespeare does with Jaques, he uses it to his own ends and pur- 
poses—the creation of an entertaining literary figure, not as an example of the way excessive 
indulgence of the senses or passions makes a man melancholy. So far as Shakespeare was 
concerned, Jaques was probably a literary convention and nothing more. And for all we 
know Shakespeare might have thought all the general theory the result of misdirected in- 
genuity. 

We might also consider, for perspective on the matter, a scholar two hundred years from 
now whose job it is to dig into psychological theory now current, say the stuff about ecto- 
morphs, endomorphs, and mesomorphs. In a play such as The Male Animal he would find 
the sensitive literary-minded young instructor—ah! an ectomorph (cf. Hooton, etc.) and 
the alumnus who wishes he were still playing right tackle—ah! a mesomorph (cf. Sheldon, 
etc.). This, he might say (as Mr. Babb says of the Elizabethan audience) is what the play 
meant to ‘‘at least the better-educated members of the audience.’’ Of course, it meant no 
such thing. It was not an excuse for peddling psychological theory or even showing off one’s 
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knowledge of it—it was a comedy (a work of literature) about the male animal, about ideal- 
ism and reaction, and about American life. Naturally, one discussing ectomorphs, endo- 
morphs and mesomorphs might say such characters illustrate the theory, but that is quite 
distinct from saying that the theory got into the play consciously or even that members of 
the audience would have occasion to think of it in such terms. A perceptive dramatist knows 
how people conduct themselves and what certain types are likely to look like. He may or 
may not know the theory and terminology of those professionally interested in such matters, 
the psychologists. 

Another consequence of this sort of literal mindedness is that it can reduce the poetry 
that is said to echo the theory to simple prose statement. Thus, for example, Mr. Babb says 
Renaissance psychologists, or, rather, physiologists believed ‘“‘that immoderate sorrow de- 
prives the body of the natural heat and moisture which reside in the vital spirit of the 
blood.”’ In illustration he quotes Romeo saying to Juliet: ‘‘Dry sorrow drinks our blood,” 
and Enobarbus saying his heart is “dried with grief.’”? We have no right to assume that 
Shakespeare and the audience accepted the theory and therefore understood the lines to be 
purely descriptive and expository. If read metaphorically, as we naturally read them, they 
are good poetry. If we know Elizabethan theory about the humours we will undoubtedly 
think of Mr. Babb’s reading as a possible meaning, but certainly not as the meaning. The 
poetry, like the play itself, should come first, and the theory out of the milieu should be 
looked upon as incidental. The point is that scholars like Mr. Babb should be students of 
literature first, not incidentally. 


Wixii1am Van O’CoNnNOR 


MoE LLER, JOHN H. The American Symphony Orchestra: A Social History of Musical Taste. 
Bloomington 1951, Indiana University Press, pp. xii + 437. 37 ills. $6.00. 
The rise of the American symphony orchestra is a striking theme which has long deserved 
literary treatment. Mr. Mueller’s substantial volume is the most varied and complete pres- 


entation of the subject which has yet been published. Most earlier studies were partisan 
in point of view and were concerned with a single organization. The heart of the book is 
the chapter entitled ‘‘Profiles of Major American Orchestras.’’ A later chapter, ‘“The Or- 
chestra, Concert Folkways, and Social Life,’’ discusses in an enlightening fashion such mat- 
ters as orchestral seating plans, the evolution of the conductor, labor relations, changes in 
program-making, and the audience. 

The appeal of this book may be limited by a style which is sometimes pedestrian, some- 
times abruptly colloquial, and by a somewhat repetitive organization. One might wish for 
a more refined analysis of the relative popularity of the less fortunate American composers 
who appear crushed together at the base of Mr. Mueller’s pyramid of popularity. One may 
feel that the blend of statistics and personal opinion used in tracing the rise and fall of com- 
positions in the repertory is ill advised. What remains, after these and other reservations 
have been made, is a rich and varied picture which shows not only the rise of the orchestral 
concert, but its relation to our economic system, our folkways, and our rise to musical 
maturity. 


Davison, ArcHIBALD T. Bach and Handel. The Consummation of the Baroque in Music. 

Cambridge 1951, Harvard University Press. pp. vii + 77, $2.00. 

Based on three lectures delivered under the auspices of The Page-Barbour Foundation 
at the University of Virginia in April 1950, this book is an appreciation of the lives and 
works of Bach and Handel and an introduction to their music. It is addressed to the in- 
formed layman rather than to the professional musician or scholar. A preliminary survey 
of the musical forms and styles of the early Baroque provides a background for Dr. Davi- 
son’s main theme, which is to show in what ways the works of Bach and Handel represent 
the consummation of Baroque music. This is by no means a novel point of view, nor is any 
new evidence adduced in its support. The outstanding qualities of Dr. Davison’s presenta- 
tion of it are an infectious enthusiasm and a charming and entertaining literary style 
abounding in colorful phraseology and apposite quotations. Dr. Davison’s eloquence was 
reinforced at the original lectures by well-chosen musical illustrations. 
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Horer, Paiuip. Baroque Book Illustration. Cambridge 1951, Harvard University Press, 
pp. 43, 149 ills., $7.50. 

Philip Hofer, an authority in the field of graphic art, writes with warmth and knowledge 
about book illustration of the 17th century, which has found little interest by public, col- 
lectors and scholars ‘“‘ever since Louis XIV died.’’ He gives reasons for this neglect, which 
seems unjustified to him, and directs our attention to the aesthetic merits of these illustra- 
tions and to their place in the development of baroque art in various countries. However, 
most of the examples shown in this book, apart from the historical and technical interest 
they arouse, give scant support to his eloquently stated opinion that their quality lives up 
to the great achievements in book illustration of preceding and following centuries. 


LETTERS PRO AND CON 


To the Editor: 

The extremely interesting article by Prof. Robert N. Wilson on “‘Literature, Society, 
and Personality’! should lead to profitable discussion by many artists, as well as social 
scientists and historians of culture, of the points treated and illustrated therein. Permit 
me, a retired journalist and teacher of economics and politics, to draw attention to remark- 
able examples of Russian letters and society in the premises. 

In Russia art has imitated nature—human, of course, and nature in turn deliberately 
and systematically imitated art—mostly fiction and drama. It is perhaps true that in the 
case of Russia action and reaction have proved equal and opposite. 

The direct influence of Turgeniev’s Bazarov has been abundantly recognized in Russia. 
Students not only admired Bazarov—Turgeniev himself admitted that he had shared that 
admiration to some extent—but emulated and imitated him. Many became nihilists and 
atheists because of that exemplar. The same reciprocal relationship was noted and com- 
mented upon after the publication of Turgeniev’s On the Eve, the hero of which fine novel 
fought for the liberation of Bulgaria, but the elite understood that this was a mere conces- 
sion to the czar’s censors, and that the hero actually fought for the freedom of the Russian 
people. Many young men and girls followed the examples of the hero and heroine in their 
espousal of the cause of the social revolution. 

A dozen other novels and plays might be cited to illustrate the same truth. Chernishev- 
sky’s What Is to Be Done was less artistic than Turgeniev’s novels, but more influential for 
a short time. It was literally copied in manners and morals by the progressive and insurgent 
youth. So was another novel by a second-rate author, Morozov, the title of which was signif- 
icant—New Types. Today we hear much about the new Soviet Man, and plays as well as 
novels paint and depict him in the belief that nature will again imitate art. 

Russia has had no monopoly of this phenomenon. All remember Goethe’s Werther and 
the suicides that were attributable to the romantic hero’s fate. Everywhere Utopian novels 
have been suggested and inspired by political and social movements, while the novels in 
turn inspired and generated Brook Farms, New Harmonies, Ruskinian St. George colonies, 
etc. We owe not a little of our advance to utopian literature and utopian art. Argument and 
art thus cooperate and enhance each other to promote the Good Society. The fine arts have 
nothing to fear from genuine and constructive social reform. 


Victor 8. Yarros 
La Jolla, California 


To the Editor: 
It is extremely unfortunate that Professor Gordon’s careful investigations into art eval- 
uation (‘Methodology in the Study of Art Evaluation’*) should have been prefaced by a 


1 This Journal, June 1952, Vol. X, No. 4, p. 297. 
2 This Journal, June 1952, Vol. X, No. 4, p. 338. 
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series of absolute statements that can only antagonize the very readers to whom he has 
addressed his study. I feel sure that the bald statement “The fact is, evaluation is the central 
problem in art’’ stands so vulnerably naked only as the result of the rewriting and synthe- 
sizing that make a writer finally say that which he would be embarrassed to read. Equally 
startling is the assertion that ‘‘Without a valid method of evaluating aesthetic products, 
there can be no certainty of progress in art... .”” and no artists. My incredulity does not 
permit me to attack these pronouncements; they can be, and probably will be in other let- 
ters, coldly eviscerated by the aesthetician, the art historian, and the art critic. I hesitate 
to think of the artist’s reaction to a theory wherein he can make no art if there isn’t a critic 
to evaluate it. 

What I should like to point out is the damage that such narrow statements do to a field 
of inquiry that should be of great concern to all interested in the problem of art, the field of 
statistical analyses of aesthetic responses. The psychologist is in an excellent position to 
make real contributions to our understanding of art evaluation, art creation, and art re- 
sponse. He has been received by the professionals in the field with no little antipathy, the 
result of an understandable, though none-the-less petty prejudice. But how is the psychol- 
ogist to make a forceful exhibition of the validity of his studies in the field of art, where he 
is so often considered a brash interloper, if he insists upon putting his head through a noose 
by predicating his studies on nonsense assumptions? It is this type of scholarly tunnel vi- 
sion, where the scholar sees only his immediate field of research as the ‘‘central problem”’ 
of a vast field, that continues to keep the various disciplines apart, antagonistic, and mutu- 
ally suspicious. Herein lies our real danger. The psychologist and statistician have within 
their grasp the possibility of making reaily revolutionary changes in the study of art. But 
I would plead that they proceed with modesty and perspective or their results will die from 
professional attrition. 

BEeRNAEBD M. GoLDMAN 

Wayne University 

Detroit, Michigan 


To the Editor: 

I have carefully read Dr. Goldman’s criticism of my article, “Methodology in the Study 
of Art Evaluation.’’ Perhaps I was overenthusiastic in stating the importance of art evalua- 
tion. At this moment, I would be inclined to write that evaluation is one of the central prob- 
lems of art; creativity, appreciation, and learning to appreciate art are other important 
problems. 

In short, I cannot reply to Dr. Goldman with a slashing defense—he is pleading for mod- 
eration of statement, the accepted practice in scientific writing. Furthermore, he seems in 
sympathy with our approach when he generously states: ‘“The psychologist and statistician 
have within their grasp the possibility of making really revolutionary changes in the study 
of art.” 


I would be interested in the responses of your readers to the specific method proposed 
in my article of dealing with art criticism, and to the results secured through the method. 
Donatp A. Gorpon 


Washington, D. C. 
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JAPAN 


Tapao Kocure sends a report of the annual meeting of the Japanese Society for Aesthet- 
ics, held November 9-11, 1951, at Tokyo. ‘‘More than one hundred members assembled . . . 
Public lectures: ‘Aesthetics of Japan in Past and Future’ by Roysaxku Murata, Professor 
at Tokyo Arts University; ‘Modern French Painting’ by Irsus1 Yosnixawa, professor at 
Tokyo Arts University ; ‘The Painting of Five Hundred Arhats (Buddha’s advanced disciples) 
in Daitoku-Temple’ by Rixicutro Fuxut, emeritus professor of Tohoku University. Papers 
on particular studies: ‘On the Principle of Sectio Aurea’ by Masantro Aoyacr; ‘Construc- 
tion of a Work of Art’ by Korcut IsH1xawa; ‘Reperformance of 32-So, one of the oldest 
pieces of Japanese music’ by Gino Kataoka; ‘Some Problems about Einbildungskraft’ 
by Tsunemicui Krtasima; ‘Monologue in Drama’ by Motoo KosBatakE; ‘Kunstgeschichtli- 
che Verstehen’ by HipEHo Nisu1pa; ‘Situation of a Work of Art in the History of Liter- 
ature’ by Icnrro Haryu; ‘Fenollosa, his activity before coming to Japan’ by Mitsucu 
HIsatTomi. 

“In the late issue (No. 2) of Bigaku, I tried to introduce some aspects on American 
Aesthetics by help of the article by Richarp Rupner on ‘Semiotic Aesthetics’ in Vol. 9, 
No. 3. Members of our Society are very earnest in their desire to know about American 
aesthetics, so I intend to continue such introductions in our journal this day forth.” 


NoriTakF Tsupa writes that the first volume of his New History of Japanese Art (in 
three volumes) is scheduled for early publication. Volume I is entitled The Shinto Art and 
Political Philosophy. 


Two issues of Kenchikubunka (Vol. 7, Nos. 5 and 7) have been received. This monthly 


periodical, published in Japanese, contains illustrated articles dealing with modern archi- 
tecture in Japan and other countries. Following are a few titles from the above mentioned 
issues: In Vol. 7, No. 5: ‘‘The First Studio of Broadcasting Headquarters NCB”’; “‘Nagoya 
Branch Office of National City Bank of New York” by A. Raymonp; ‘‘One of the Trade 
Marks of Modern Living’? by SHuzo Taxapa; “Monument in Memory of the War Dead, 
Okinawa” by Ryortr Fuxupa. In No. 7: ‘Short Note on Modern Furniture Exhibition’’; 
“Branch Library of Hawai’’; and ‘“‘The General View of the Bearing Wall Construction 
System”’ by Prof. Yosurxatsvu TsuBor. 

Also from Japan comes the recent issue (Vol. 3, No. 1) of Bigaku (Aesthetics) printed in 
the Japanese language. This issue dealing with ‘‘Some Problems about Modern Art’’ offers 
the following articles: ‘‘Nature in Cézanne’s Painting’’ by Juzo Urpa; ‘“‘The Character of 
The Impressionist Movement”? by Kryosn1 Murata; ‘‘The Spiritual Background of Mod- 
ern Art—about the Infinity of Desire” by Tatcutro Kopayasnt; “‘ ‘Yesterday’ and ‘Today’ 
in the Fine Arts’? by Sorcn1 Tominaca; “Surrealism and Modern Novels” by Hasime 
YamasuitTa; ‘‘Realism as Today’s Artistic Style’? by Sumro KamBayasni; ‘‘Cinema and 
Literature in Scenario” by Toru Yamamoto. A section entitled ‘‘World Trend in Aestheti- 
cal Studies’’ contains reviews of recent works from Germany, England, and France. 


INDIA AND CEYLON 


The Bombay publication, Aesthetics, has already been mentioned in our columns; recent 
issues maintain its high standards. Here is a magazine in English dealing with the aesthetics 
and art of a culture too long neglected. It can help the English-reading student understand 
the way of a people whose scholars have tended to veil the meaning of their culture with 
mysticism. ‘‘Kathakali,” an article by Vinop Cuopra (Aesthetics, Vol. 5, No. 4) gives a 
clear picture of the history and meaning of this important Indian dance. ‘““Manjusri—The 
Buddhist Priest Turned Painter’’ by Jac MouAn (same issue) demonstrates the importance 
of speaking clearly about the workings of the Oriental mind. 

A memorial number of Aesthetics has been devoted to ABANINDRANATH TAGORE whose 
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recent death has brought to a close a brilliant chapter in contemporary Indian art. This 
issue contains several articles by followers and friends of this well known Indian artist. 
Three of Tagore’s paintings are reproduced. The most important contribution made in this 
issue is the article ‘‘Sandanga or the Six Limbs of Painting’? by Abanindranath Tagore. 
Here the fundamental rules of painting according to the Hindu Silpa Sastra are carefully 
and clearly made available for the English reading student. Tagore’s article, originally 
published in Modern Review (1915) and later by the Indian Society of Oriental Art, had to 
be condensed for its recent publication in Aesthetics. 

Two journals from Ceylon are worthy of the student’s attention: The New Lanka, pub- 
lished in Colombo, and The Ceylon Historical Journal, published in Dehiwela. The latter 
has just completed its first year of publication and devotes almost half of its pages to Sin- 
halese culture, something long needed in the world of oriental art. It does not confine itself 
to Ceylon; there are articles dealing with its neighbor India. ‘‘A Comparative Study of 
Early Sinhalese Paintings with Contemporary Indian Paintings” by N. D. WisEsEKERA 
(Vol. 1, No. 2) deals interestingly with a subject that remains a difficult problem. In this 
article, the author puts forth some clear points favoring the various waves of Indian in- 
fluence on Sinhalese artists and craftsmen. The New Lankd, a quarterly review, is now in its 
third year of publication. While it must be considered a literary magazine it has much to 
offer in the field of oriental art. Three articles especially should be noted here. ‘“The Ele- 
phant Motif Lamp” by S. SanmuGanaTHAN (Vol. III, No. 1) is an article dealing with the 
importance of temple lamps and their symbolism in Ceylonese temples, both Hindu and 
Buddhist. The Rev. Granam Martyr in “Japanese Poetry”’ (Vol. III, No. 2) writes an in- 
troductory article on the subject. ‘‘Vengi Influence on Sinhalese Art’? by T. Murrucumaru 
(Vol. III, No. 3) deals with the age-old problem of Indian influence on the art of Ceylon. 
Mr. Muttucumaru gives some information well worth the consideration of students of 
‘Further Indian”’ art. 

W. W. 


FRANCE 


Irwin Epman, professor of philosophy at Columbia University, recently returned from 
a year in France and England. On May 17th, he spoke before the Soci été Francaise d’ Esthéti- 
que on the subject of “The Grammar of the Arts.” Dr. Edman developed these points: ‘‘Art 
is a language in which form and content are fused. Each art has, like all language, its system 
of expressive elements, which might be regarded as a grammar. The grammar of each art 
differs from that of others by the elements proper to each of them: sounds, words, lines, 
and colors. There is a grammar of each style, of each work of art, of the entire work of one 
artist. There is also a general grammar which one could call the ‘meta-grammar’ of art, 
which has for its object the system of interior relations among the parts or the elements of 
the whole work with its organic unity in the forms, the themes, the structures, and the moral 
and spiritual values which make up the integral experience of a work of art. The term 
‘Grammar of Art’ means, in brief, a possible system of the general structure of a whole 
euvre and the principles which distinguish and interrelate all the arts.’ 


From the Faculty of Letters at the Sorbonne comes the announcement of publication of 
Mélanges d’Esthétique et de Science de l’Art, in honor of M. Et1tENNE Sourtav, professor at 
the University of Paris. The volume, to which twenty-five friends—professors at the Uni- 
versity and other contemporary associates of M. Souriau have contributed, contains the 
following articles: Préface de M. CHar.es Lato, professeur honoraire 4 la Sorbonne, prési- 
dent de la Société francaise d’Esthétique, directeur de la Revue d’Esthétique. Gaston 
BacHELARD, professeur de philosophie 4 la Sorbonne: ‘“‘Fragment d’un journal d’esthéti- 
que.’? RayMonp Bayer, professeur de philosophie 4 la Sorbonne, vice-président de la So- 
ciété frangaise d’Esthétique, directeur de la Revue d’Esthétique: ‘‘Les idées directrices de 
Vesthétique d’Etienne Souriau. JEAN Cassov, conser‘ateur en chef du Musée d’art mo- 
derne: “La méthode esthétique de Matisse.”” GEorGEs DUHAMEL, de |’Académie frangaise: 
“De lauditoire.”” Jacques Duron, agrégé de l’Université, docteur és lettres, chef du Ser- 
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vice des Lettres au ministére de l’Education Nationale: ‘Recherche d’une économie générale 
des valeurs.” ERNEST FRAENKEL, ancien attaché de recherches au C.N.R.S.: “Un coup de 
dés de Mallarmé. Une série de dessins présentatifs.’? PrerrRE FRANCASTEL, directeur 4 
l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes de la Sorbonne (sociologie, esthétique) : ‘Un mythe politique et 
social du Quattrocento. La Primavera.”? MartiaL GUEROULT, professeur au Collége de 
France: ‘‘Esthétique et histoire de la philosophie.”” Ren& Huyaue, professeur au Collége 
de France, conservateur en chef honoraire du Département des Peintures du Musée du 
Louvre: “‘La culture et le monde moderne.”” Denis Huisman, professeur de philosophie au 
Collége Ste. Barbe: ‘‘A la recherche d’un critére de l’art.’”” Gzorces Huisman, directeur 
général honoraire des Beaux-Arts, conseiller d’Etat: “L’art et l’Etat.’? VLapimir JANKELE- 
vitcu, professeur 4 la Sorbonne: ‘‘De la rhapsodie.’”? GzorcEs JAMATI, directeur général 
adjoint du C.N.R.S.: “‘L’esthétique et le théatre.”” Gzorces Krarrt pE Borerio, docteur 
és lettres: “‘Les cadets de l’art.’? GABRIEL MarcEt: ‘‘Don et liberté.’? P.-M. Masson, pro- 
fesseur 4 la Sorbonne, directeur de l’Institut de Musicologie de ]’Université de Paris: 
‘Hector Berloz et l’Esthétique frangaise du XVIII° siécle.’”? Guy Micuaup, professeur a 
l’Université internationale de la Sarre: ‘‘Analyse structurale du Mariage de Figaro, de 
Beaumarchais.’? THomas Munro, professeur d’art a l’Université de Western Reserve, 
Cleveland, U. S. A.: “Morphology as a Branch of Aesthetics.” Cartes Prcarp, membre 
de |’Institut, professeur 4 la Sorbonne, directeur de |’Institut d’art et d’archéologie: ‘‘Es- 
thétique et histoire de l’art.”” Marie-Tuértse Poncer, docteur és lettres: ‘“Esthétique et 
Beaux-Arts.’’ Louis Réau, membre de 1|’Institut, professeur honoraire 4 la Sorbonne: 
“L’anachronisme dans l’art médiéval.’? REvAULT D’ALLONNES, agrégé de l’Université: 
“Du jeu d’échecs.’”’ Prerre M. Scuuut, professeur de philosophie 4 la Sorbonne: ‘‘Platon 
et les musées.’’ M. Sourtrau, recteur de l’Université de Lille: ‘‘Nature de l’instant sensible.” 
The book contains a bibliography of the writings of M. Etienne Souriau. The honorary 
editorial committee were Charles Lalo, Charles Picard, Louis Réau, Raymond Bayer, and 
George Jamati. Mile. Marie-Thérése Poncet was head of the committee of publication. 


SPAIN 


News of the death of Professor F. MrraBent on May 5th of this year has come from his 
colleague, Professor FERMin DE URMENETA of the University at Barcelona. Professor Mira- 
bent was editor of the Revista de Ideas Esteticas and a member of the Journal of Aesthetics 
Editorial Council. A more extensive note will be published in the next issue. 


GERMANY 


Dr. Hetmvut Kvusn, co-author with KatuHartne GiLBert of A History of Esthetics and 
formerly of Emory University, is now teaching at Erlangen University in Germany. The 
Editor wrote him some time ago to ask information about German developments in aesthet- 
ics, and to suggest that Dr. Kuhn help to build up cooperation between scholars in the two 
countries. In a recent reply, Dr. Kuhn remarks: ‘‘The role of a liaison officer which you wish 
to assign to me I shall be glad to assume. As you suggest, I will begin with sending you a 
brief statement on recent aesthetics in Germany. Unfortunately the statement can justly 
be brief because there is not too much to report. I don’t think there is at present any pros- 
pect of reviving the Gesellschaft or the Zeitschrift. Most of the scholarly periodicals in Ger- 
many are artificially kept alive by subsidies granted by the Forschungsgemeinschaft—a situa- 
tion which discourages new ventures. While the natural sciences have recovered quickly 
after the catastrophe, this is not true, or not nearly to the same extent, in the Geisteswis- 
senschaften.”’ 


UNESCO 


The Unesco Seminar on ‘‘The Role of the Museums in Education” was held at the Brook- 
lyn Museum from September 14th to October 12th. Dr. Douaias A. ALLAN, Director of the 
Royal Scottish Museum of Edinburgh, served as Director of the Seminar. Leader of the 
Pure and Applied Science Museums Group was Dr. Torsten ALTHIN, Director of the Tek- 
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niska Museet in Stockholm. Dr. S. Asuraq A. Naqvi, second in command of the Pakistan 
Museums, was leader of the Art and History Museums Group. Over twenty-five countries 
sent participants, and many official observers from national and international organiza- 
tions were also present. A. S. A. members participating in the program include Victor 
p’Amico, LEsteER LonemMan, Grace Moritey, HarvARD ARNASON, CHARLES PARKHURST, 
RoBert IGLEHART, AND THoMAS Munro. 


Bristol Seminar Report Published. A Unesco report, entitled The Visual Arts in General 
Education, has been prepared by Dr. CHarLtes DupLEy GaITSKELL of Canada and TREVOR 
Tuomas, Unesco Programme Specialist in Paris. Dr. Gaitskell was Director of the Bristol 
Seminar held at the University of Bristol, England, for three weeks in July 1951. Art educa- 
tors representing twenty different countries met for exchange of information and exhibits 
of children’s art. In a general session on ‘‘Education through Art,’’ Dr. HErBert Reap 
spoke of the necessity of creative expression in human growth. The role of aesthetic edu- 
cation, he said, is: “‘(i) To preserve the natural intensity of all modes of perception and sen- 
sation; (ii) To co-ordinate the various modes of perception and sensation with one another 
and in relation to environment; (iii) To express feeling in communicable form; (iv) To teach 
children how to express thought in required form.’’ Recognizing the need for a broader 
basis of communication than merely verbal modes, i.e., the need for various types of sym- 
bolic communication, he said, ‘“The aim of education is, therefore, the creation of artists— 
of people efficient in the various modes of expression and communication.”? Dr. Epwin 
ZIEGFELD, head of the art department at Teachers College, Columbia University, was 
Specialist-Consultant on the seminar staff. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The annual meeting of the American Society for Aesthetics will be held on December 
29th and 30th at Sarah Lawrence College in Bronxville, New York. Members should com- 
municate at once with Dr. Rupotr ARNHEIM at the College to reserve room and meals, and 
with Dr. Paut Zucker at Cooper Union Institute regarding papers. A joint session on 
“Symbolism in the Visual Arts’’ will be held with the American Philosophical Association 
in New York on Monday afternoon the 29th. Carrout C. Pratt will deliver the presidential 
address at a banquet on Monday evening. 


The Matchette Prize in Aesthetics. Entries must be in the Editor’s office by May 1, 1953. 
A prize of five hundred dollars will be awarded for the best article on aesthetics or the phi- 
losophy of art by an American author. A full description of the contest was published in 
the June 1952 issue, page 371. 


Northwest Division Elects Executive Committee. The six members elected to the Executive 
Committee for 1952-53 at the recent annual meeting of the Northwest Division (details 
were reported in September issue) are: (Terms expiring spring 1953) Priscrtua C. Coir 
(Portland Art Museum), Chairman; Bertram E. Jessup (University of Oregon); MELVIN 
RaDER (University of Washington); (Terms expiring spring 1954) Grorege BEeLKNapP (Uni- 
versity of Oregon); Paut J. Jackson (Whitman College); Sairman Lee (Seattle Art Mu- 
seum). Since the meeting, Dr. Lee has accepted the curatorship of oriental art at the Cleve- 
land Museum of Art, and moved with his family to that city on September 15th. 


Rawpu L. WickIsER, professor of art at Louisiana State University in Baton Rouge, is 
the recipient of a Ford Foundation Grant for the Advancement of Education. His project 
is to paint and to study the place of fine arts in the liberal arts college. An article by him 
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entitled ‘‘The Education of the Artist’”’ and reproductions of his paintings are included in 
a recent book, The Art of the Artist (Crown, New York 1952). Professor Wickiser is chair- 
man of the Woodstock Artists Association, which is active in the summer season. In August 
he arranged a conference on ‘‘Aesthetics and the Artist,’’ in which the American Society 
for Aesthetics and the Woodstock Artists Association collaborated. A report of the con- 
ference will be given in our next issue. 


The American Council of Learned Societies has issued to member societies detailed in- 
formation on the officers, members, and activities of each constituent organization. The 
resignation of Dr. CHARLES ODEGAARD as Director was accepted with regret during the past 
year. Dr. Odegaard resigned to become Dean of the College of Literature, Science, and the 
Arts at the University of Michigan. 


LEsTER LONGMAN is studying in Italy on a Fulbright grant. . .. WALTER ABELL, winner 
of The Cleveland Museum of Art Prize in Aesthetics for 1951-52, recently returned to Michi- 
gan State College after six months’ sabbatical leave in France. In Paris, he attended a 
meeting of the Société Frangaise d’Esthétique at which Dr. VincHon spoke on “‘Fantastic 
Art and the Life of Japan.” Professor Abell has been making a study of Paleolithic art in 
France. Pau Travis, Cleveland artist and member of the Cleveland Society for Aesthet- 
ics, traveled through England, Belgium, France, and Spain during the past summer, paint- 
ing and photographing in these countries... . 


Dr. Lucien Rupravr, French writer on aesthetics, has received the Cleveland Museum 
Scholarship in Art and Aesthetics and a Fulbright travel grant for research in the United 
States for the academic year 1952-53. The scholarship affords him the facilities of Western 
Reserve University and the Cleveland Museum of Art, where he is centering his activities. 
(See this Journal, Vol. VII, No. 4, June 1949, for biographical sketch and writings of Dr. 
Rudrauf.) 


Dr. Justus Bier, a new member of the Editorial Council, was incorrectly identified in 
the June Journal. Dr. Bier is director of the Allen R. Hite Art Institute and head of the 
department of fine arts at the University of Louisville, not head of the department of 
philosephy. 


This issue was prepared at the suggestion of Witt1am E. Warp of the Journal staff, and 
edited with his technical aid and advice on oriental subjects. 
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